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Macmillan on Housiug 

Mr. Macmillan will have to prove that in the 
event his housing methods are a match for his 
fine words. His new slogan to local authorities 
and builders is to be, “The quicker you build 
the more you will get to build.” In future there 
will be no “arbitrary programme of 175,000 or 
200,000 or any other figure of houses a year.” 
If all this means anything more than Mr. 
Dalton’s policy of allowing increased allocations 
to those authorities capable of using them, it 
must mean a great weakening in the machinery 
of planning. No doubt this is at first sight wel- 
come to Local Authorities. But Mr. Macmillan’s 
phrases do not affect the physical limitations on 
the total building programme. Whether more 
can be accomplished in a year depends on the 
supply and distribution of material and labour. 
A relaxation of planning is all too likely to un- 
balance the distribution of physical assets both 
between the housing programme and other 
essential building and between one area and 
another. In pinning his hopes on more 
economical methods of building, Mr. Mac- 
millan is continuing the line initiated by 
Mr. Dalton. There is little doubt that 
substantial economies can be made in 
building methods without reduction of housing 
standards; and if the Government does succeed 
in achieving any significant increase in house 
building this is the likely reason. Our fear is 
that with the present unassuagable demand for 
capital investment, a weakening of central plan- 
ning is likely to introduce disorder into a pro- 
gramme which was limited not by regulation 
but by rival demands; and that, taken as a whole, 
Mr. Macmillan’s policies may lead to a very 
slight increase in soundly built houses and a 
very much less equitable distribution. 


New Transport Charges 

The Transport ‘Tribunal has now published 
its conclusions on the Transport Commission’s 
draft passenger charges scheme. The most strik- 
ing of its findings, which differ substantially 
from the Commission's proposals, is the recom- 
mendation to reduce single fares on the main 
line railways by nearly one-third. The ordinary 
return fare will be as at present, double the 
-mgle fare; but so great is the proposed reduc- 
tion that the ordinary return will thus be slightly 
cheaper than the existing monthly return. These 
are maximum charges, and it will be open to the 
Commission to introduce without reference to 
the Tribunal a lower scale of monthly returns, 
#f it considers that this particular incentive is 
still desirable. The Tribunal’s remaining con- 
clusions are less welcome. Early morning, cheap 
day and season tickets are all to be increased. 
The 14d. London Transport ticket is to become 
2d.; the halfpenny indeed is to disappear from 
London Transport fares, except for children. 
The Commission’s original proposals aimed at 
raising passenger receipts by £21 millions. No 
estimate is available of the new scheme’s yield. 
The Tribunal’s conclusions are remarkable 
for the implied recognition of what the public 
has long suspected—that main line railway fares 
are already higher than the market can bear. 
Little regard, on the other hand, has been paid 
+o those who are compelled to travel daily to 
their work. The increased cost of early morn- 


ing and season tickets is a severe blow to all 
suburban workers; and Londoners in particular 
will wonder whether even London Transport’s 
excellent services are worth yet higher fares. 


Civil Service Protest 

The protest issued last week by the Civil 
Service unions against the Government's 
revised security procedure is remarkable for its 
unanimity. The three unions, which represent 
virtually all the “non-industrials” concerned, 
concede with propriety the right of the Govern- 
ment “to safeguard itself against information 
being given to unauthorised persons,” but object 
strongly to some of the likely consequences of 
the new policy and question its efficiency. In 
remarking that it “will put a premium on the 
mischievous and malignant informer and 
can lead to action based on rumour rather than 
fact,” the unions can cite ample precedents from 
the experience of their U.S. colleagues. When 
they go on to point out that “the unlimited scope 
f the inquiry may well bring damage to civil 
servants in their outside connections,” they are, 
inevitably, on more speculative ground. None 
the there remains a real fear that the 
security authorities may in future interpret their 
powers as rmitting action which public 
opinion would regard as a gross infringement of 
personal liberty. We trust that Parliament will 
support the unions in their protest, at least to 
the extent of stringent inquiry into the implica- 
tions of the Government’s decision. 


0 


less 


Troubles in Tunisia 

The French are running into heavy weather 
in Tunisia. Pledged to radical constitutional 
reforms, the French Government has come 
under such hot fire from local French settler: 
that it has tried to shed the commitment. For 
Punisia has lived on the edge of 
violence: martial law was proclzimed in 1938, 
for instance, and has never been revoked. Nor 
is the recent appointment of General Garbay 
to command French troops in Tunisia an 
omen for peace: he was the man who “ pacified ” 
Madagascar some years ago at an appalling cost 
in Malgassy liv« 

The through their independence 
movement, the Néo-Destour, say that the French 
are willing to 


a long time 


Punisians 


sive no more than the merest 
shadow of autonomy; and it must be admitted 
that the evide 


convincing. W 


e on their side is weighty and 

otherwise should the Tunisian 
M. Ch’nik find itself unable to 
make its will prevail over French obstruction? 
Why otherwise should the palace of the Bey of 
Tunis, who strongly supports the Néo-Destour, 
be now surrounded by French police in military 
array? Why should the leader of the Néo- 
Destour, Habib Bourgiba, be exiled from the 
capital at this crucial time? It looks very much 
as if the French are, once again, trying to put 
the clock back 


Government of 


The White Federation 

The present Government has lost no time in 
allowing Sir Godfrey Huggins to come to 
Londen for a private conference with the new 
British Ministers on the question of federating 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. The Africans of these three territories, 


Sa epee thie fd 


Sener 


The Nez 
it will be remembered, were practically unani- 
mous in rejecting the proposals for federation 
that were put forward at the Victoria Falls con- 
ference last autumn. But the settlers found that 
these proposals in any case gave the Africans 
“too much.” Sir Godfrey has come to insist 
on stronger terms. 
Southern 
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He is “ anxious to make the 
Rhodesian system the mode! for 
federation ”—to throw out, that is, all those 
parts of the original proposals which provided 
for indirect African representation in the 
Federal Parliament and even in the Federal 
Cabinet. The Africans of these territories, 
meanwhile, are squaring up for determined 
resistance to federation. Opposition has notably 
increased in Northern Rhodesia during the past 
few weeks; and this week-end there takes place 
in Nyasaland a nation-wide meeting of the 
Nyasaland Congress which intends to protest 
against these separate and secret discussions 
between the Southern Rhodesian and British 
Governments, and to name a delegation of their 
own which shall present their case in London. 
The growing opposition by Africans makes hay 
of Sir Godfrey’s main argument, that the reten- 
tion of British influence in Central Africa 
depends on forcing through federation. 
More and More 
A correspondent 
Economic Report 
storm of 


writes: President Truman’s 
and Budget Message have 
protest from penny-pinchers 
those 


aroused a 
in Congress. To re-election, $5 
Yet 
Budget 
of $85.4 billions, three-quarters of it devoted to 
Defence or the deficit is 
On Capitol 
was immediately a series of 
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billions more in taxes is unusually distasteful 
even the total is not estimated to meet th« 
Security” projects; 

estimated at more than $14 billions 
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predictions of galloping inflation due to the prodi- 
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Such a reaction is normal, especially in an 
election year, and there is no doubt that Con- 
gressional C will go through the Budget 
to pare down individual items, thoi 
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fe whether or not to cut back military spend- 
ing, for there cannot be much room for economy 
on the $20 billions allocated to civilian purposes— 
at least, not to the tune of several billion dollars 
No doubt, it may seem all wrong to a Congress 

man that in such umes the Admimstration should 
want to spend money on Federal aid to education, 
Federal scholarships, extension of public health 


aeckt 


units, flood control and public power, rural elec- 
trification and telephones. But these matters in- 
millions rather than billions, and to cut 
them out of the Budget is sheer demagogy. The 
really important issue is whether this Budget is 
inflationary. In point of fact, the increased 
Government spending may be covered by the con- 
tinued estimated increase in productivity—again 
of the order of five per cent.—and this, combined 
with level of stocks, seems an adequate 
cushion against renewed inflation. Given no panic 
buying, and good regulation of the economy, there 
is no reason why, for another year, the United 
States should not continue to 
and more butter, and to bridge 
capitalist “ gap.” 


volve 


the 


have more guns 


the classic 

But Budget debates are as much relevant to 
elections as to facts, and the Taft Republicans 
are certain to try to pin the high cost of the 
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The War Against China 


“ W iar should the Old Man say to Congress? ” 
I asked one of our most experienced representa- 
tives in Washington last week. “I can give you 
the answer to that one straight away,” he replied. 
“He must make them realise what is 
enough to you and me—that they can’t get the 
boys home from Korea by a blitz on China. They 
won't take it from any American, but Churchill 
could make them see it.” 

My friend’s remark reflected the hope not only 
of Englishmen in Washington but of a very large 
number of responsible officials in the Admini 
tration, who had been praying that Mr. Churchill 
would exercise the sobering influence on Congress 
and the Pentagon of which they themselves are 
incapable. Though it would be absurd to talk 
of a “terror”, it is certainly true that any inde- 
pendent thinking about America’s China policy 
has been rendered almost impossible by Senator 
McCarthy and his iriends. In the House of 
Representatives, exactly eight Congressmen have 
dared to defend Dean Acheson against the charge 
of being a bad “security risk”, whose appease 
ment policy was directly responsible for the 
100,000 American casualties in Korea. The 
number of Senators who have stood up for the 
Secretary of State is even smaller. In the State 
Department, nearly all the old China hands have 
been purged, because they secretly agreed with 
the view of the British old China hands; and 
every decent official, who could, has got himself 
moved from the Pacific Bureau, leaving policy at 
the mercy of the kind of official whom Senator 
McCarthy considers reliably American. The 
men who control the China lobby—sustained 
largely by “aid” funds allocated to Chiang Kai- 
shek and spent in Washington—now exert a 
moral blackmail sufficient to prevent any Ameri 
can, in or out of government, from expressing 


obvious 


“dangerous thoughts” about China. 


What is puzzling, at first sight, is that the 


MacArthur should have been 
such a complete victory for 
MacArthurism. At the Senatorial hearings only 
a few months ago, Mr. Marshall, Mr. Acheson 
and General Bradley built an overwhelming case 
against MacArthur's view that the Korean war 
could be liquidated if only he were permitted 
an American air blitz against China, combined 
with the use of Chiang’s forces on the mainland 
General Bradley described this as “the wrong 
war at the wrong time with the wrong enemy ”; 
and, as the result of Mr. Attlee’s visit, both Mr. 
Marshall and Mr. Acheson were able to point 
to the danger of “ going it alone ’—that is, get 
ting tough with China at the risk of a breach 
with Britain. But the discomfiture of Mac 
Arthur was bought at a very heavy price. In 
an unsuccessful attempt to clear Mr. Jessup of 
the charge of appeasement, and so persuade the 
Senate to approve him as an American repre- 
sentative in the United Nations, Mr. Acheson 
had to defend the statement that Chinese recog- 
nition “ had never been considered ” in the State 
Department! Throughout the Senatorial in 
quiry into the MacArthur attair, indeed, it was 
the State Department that was in the box, and 
the MacArthurites who were prosecuting. The 
verdict against Acheson was “non proven,” but 
from then on he was the prisoner not only of 


discomfiture of 
followed by 


the concessions he had been forced to make to 
MacArthurism but of his peculiar New England 
penchant for giving the highest moral tone to the 
exigencies of American politics. 

When Mr. Malik suggested truce talks last 
July, Mr. Truman, with much too obvious relief, 
put out both hands and took the proposals to 
his heart. A truce could win the election for 
the Democrats and deliver Mr. Acheson from 
his enemies. Indeed, the only way to defeat the 
MacArthurites was to liquidate the-Korean war 
without their drastic remedies—that is, by an 
armistice. . On the other hand, there could be 
no question of the armistice being followed by 
a peace settlement, this would involve 
recognising Communist China and permitting 
the sacred subject of Formosa to be put on the 
conference agenda. What the Administration, 
therefore, has been desperately attempting for 
six months is a strictly military armistice which 
(following the Palestine pattern) might settle 
down into a de facto acceptance of the statu 
quo. Unfortunately the policies Mr. Acheson 
has had to condone in Formosa, Indo-China, 
and now in Burma, in order to prove his Ameri- 
canism, make it difficult to see why the Chinese 
should suit his convenience. If, by definition, 
there is to be no peace settlement, and if the 
Americans are to go on building up the Nation 
alists on Formosa, organising their commando 
raids on the mainland and assisting their armies 
in Northern Burma, it is obviously to the 
Chinese advantage to hold down as much as 
possible of the American Army in Korea—with 
or without an armistice. 

Since last September, two factors have made 


since 


the Washington atmosphere increasingly ex 


plosive. In the first place, American local air 
ascendancy, which enabled their airmen to drop 
napalm bombs on half-a-million North Koreans 
without serious opposition, has ended. The 
Chinese Air Force has been newly equipped 
with Russian jets of a type which, it is freely said 
in the Pentagon, are superior to any American 
aircraft now in volume production. American: 
believe that something is seriously wrong if 
G.Ls are dive-bombed by enemies who arc 
“lower than barbarians.” Moreover, the desul- 
tory fighting during the truce talks has cost the 
American no fewer than 30,000 casualties 
With the draft now affecting almost every family 
in the States, the American public is, 
naturally, sensitive to such casualty lists. That 
his boy will be sent to Korea is now the dread of 
every American parent, and there is an almost 


quite 


unanimous feeling that these senseless losses 
must be stopped somehow. If Mr. Truman 
cannot stop them by an armistice, the demand 
for bombing the Manchurian bases will be 
almost irresistible, and so will the conclusion, 
which could be fatal to the Democratic Presi- 
dential candidate, that General MacArthur was 
right alter all 

The second factor is concerned with the pecu- 
liar politics of the Pentagon. The MacArthur 
affair was a victory for General Bradley against 
General Vandenberg and the Air Force. For 
obvious reasons, the Army stands for a policy 
of tempered toughness. It certainly wants to 
get the troops out of Korea without loss of face, 
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but it also doubts whether strategic bombing 
would do the job. After all, a blitz on China, 
it it failed to induce a Chinese unconditional 
surrender, might increase the Army’s commit 
ments instead of liquidating them. 
Bradley’s opposition to MacArthur his 
genuine desire for an armistice. General Van- 
denberg, on the other hand, is a natural Mac- 
Arthurite, because he feels that his strategic Air 
Force was denied a golden opportunity for 
proving that push-button war could finish off 


Hence 


5/1 
ana 


China without the use of troops on the mainland 
of Asia. The longer the armistice is delayed. the 
greater the the Air Force in the 
Pentagon and on Capitol Hill, where Senator 
Taft has already persuaded himself that the best 
way to end the war and bring the boys 
would be to blitz the obdurate 


influence of 


back 
home 
Into 


Chinese 
submission, 
This is the background against which the 
Truman-Courchill talks musi be judged. In hi: 
Spe ech in New York, Mr. Eden explicitly com- 
mitted this country to support United Nations 
sanctions against the Peking Government in the 
event of Chinese aggression in Indo-China. Mr. 
Churchill followed this up in Congress by a 
commitment, “a prompt and effective 
response ” if a Korean truce is achieved and the 
Chinese violate it. And he added a quit 
gratuitous commendation to the Americans for 
building up Chiang’s forces on Formosa against 
the Chinese Communist aggressors. 

On their face value, and in the climate of 
British opinion, these statements may not seem 
outrageously provocative. Mr. Eden, no doubt, 
has persuaded himself that, since we can deter 
Chinese support for Vietnam by threats, we 
shall never have to honour the promises made 
to General Juin. And when he was studying 
with the American generals the various methods 
of naval and air blockade, Mr. Churchill could 
argue that he was merely discussing 
tingency plans”, which did 
to any particular line of action. But the 
mere fact that the British Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary were discussing military 
acuon against mainland China, even as a con- 
was interpreted, not unreasonably, in 
Washington as a major change of British policy. 
After all, Attlee went, without a retinue of mili- 
tary aides, to prevent an extension of the Korean 
war, and he was prepared to accept unpopularity 
in Congress in order to Mr. 
Churchill and Mr, Eden have committed us to 
sanctions against mainland China, and sat down 
in conclave with the American Chiefs of Stafi 
to discuss the military action required if 
Chinese called bluff. The 
unmistakable 

The most dangerous element in the situation 
is the ambiguity of Mr. Churchill’s position. 
While he has obtained the plaudits of a largely 
MacArthurite Congress, by appe give 
British backing to the tough pelicy in China, he 
has so far limited his public commitments to 
the principle of resisting aggression, and con- 
cealed the specific conclusions of the Staff talks 
As soon as Parliament meets, he will 
be more Then he must either di 
illusion the applauding Congressmen or face the 
risk of being disowned by the people of 
country. 
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No cecat verdict on the unhappy bus driver 
who ran over and killed twenty-four small boys 
can seem anything but silly and irrelevant. It 
the other, the 
the driver, whose difficult job it will 


will scarcely effect, one way or 


misery ol 


be to continue normal life with such a memory 


to haunt him. The court’s decision merely (and 


rightly, in my opinion) puts on record a tact 


often try to forget: that 


every accident is due to the driver 


which motor drivers 


almost *s care 
lessne in the sense that if he had been 
more careful than he 
taken place, ot 


Beyond that 


even 


was it would not have 


would have been less serious 
the law cannot do anything in this 
The basic fact ts that we have 
absurd foot pas- 


cyclists, barrows, 


tragic Dusiness. 


reached an impasse because 


‘ngers, buses, horse-vehicles, 


tigh-speed cars and lorries, all made for entirely 
lifferent speeds, are condemned to travel along 


ume roads 


* - 


the 
deli 
fact 
contu 
I hold 


forese which 
h 


[ am often accused of simplifying 
American scene and talking as if policy ts 
ind Machiavellian, 


almost 


erate instead of, in 


accidental results of a SI 


I agr about the confusion, but 


Is Oiten possible to 


will I got into hot water, ior 


for saying that MacArthurism seemed 
the dismissal of MacArthur 
Acheson then a MacArthurite? they ast 


emerge. 


likely te 
Wa 


_ 


survive 
ced 
No. But he is now; a highly moral crusading 
MacArthurite, intent on “ punishing” Cl 
wgeression and harnessing Japan to America’s 

ernaut 


inese 


A nice example of confusion look 
other way about—1 
vercion of Japan into becoming a party to 
Western treaty with Chiang Kai-shek. Thi 
vsurnal ventured to suggest that this compulsion 
really involved in the Japanese Pea 
‘atv and told that, according to the 
terms of the Treaty, the Japanese were free to 
choose as they liked between Peking and For 
These were the words which Mr. Morr 
Now we learn that the Stat 
Department intended no such freedom of choice 
ind that the British should have known that 
these words were so much diplomatic eye-wash 
in that safe to that Mr 
Morrison will have something to say about being 
double-crossed by Mr. Dulles 


ike decision—or the 


was 


son agreed 


case one 1S assume 


o * * 


Sir Francis Shepherd, whose correct, amiable 
1ad quite ineffective correspondence with Mos 
adeq was published last December, is leaving 
the British Embassy in Teheran and taking up 
1 post in Europe. I am prepared to bet heavily 
that the post 1s Warsaw. His place in Iran was 
to be taken by Mr. Robert Hankey (son of Lord 
Hankey) who ts a swiftly rising star in the diplo- 
matic firmament. Politically Hankev is of 
Right-wing, and the 
decline to accept any ambassador who may be 


the 
reme Persians nov 

pected to have acquired a “ colonial” attitudk 
from previous experience. But I doubt if poli 
tics really has anything to do with Teheran’s 
refusal. To-day Mossadeqg’s Government lives 
on the kudos it gets from insulting the British 


When we speak of “Technical Assistance ” 
we tend to think of big dams or large-scale agrt 
cultural developments. A U.N. expert has been 
telling me of a project of the Food and Agricul 
ture Organisation in Afghanistan which ts as 

mple as it is revolutionary Atghanistan 1s 
mainly mountain and high plateau, 
and the tribes are pastora 


They depend on their flock 


Vegetation Is 


{and nomad 


earcee, 


and herds as 


com 
pletely as Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Every win 

they lose about half their quite valuable sheep 
karakul, lamb-fur, is their 
apart from carpets 
no supplementary torage 
isked for, and F.A.O 


experts 


only dollar-carning 
they 
The Government 


export because havc 
supplied, a team of scythe 
So Austrians, with experience of cutting 

iss on the slopes of the Tyrol, have been teach 
ing the Afghans how to make scythes and how 
to use them to provide winter forage. Anothet 
piece of F.A.O. Technical Assistance in Afghan 
istan was the introduction of th 


sumple hoc 


* * - 
I gather too that in Afghanistan D.D-T. in 
With 


doctors 


cucide is producing a social revolution 

its help, World Health Organisation 
have wiped out the malaria mosquito over a 
tract between the Hindu Kush and the 

Oxus River, on the borders of the U.S.S.R 
They have also prevented the 


whole 
innual typhus 
epidemics in Kabul and Kandahar by dusting 
evervbody, including the well-to-do, with D.D.'1 
to kill the I 
country are 


lice. As a result, people all over the 


organising petitions and demonstra 
tions demanding to be sprayed or dusted! In 
a country where politics is mainly a 
between the princely houses or the tribal chiets 
with the mullahs, thts ts 
probably the first time that the popular voice 
has ever been raised 


Strugyik 
interventions by 


We may yet see a democracy 
founded on the demand for D.D.T Anyway 
the Afghan Government is now bothered by the 
problem of finding the insecticide to satisfy thet 
people. As a result of rearmament and stocl 

piling, the price of D.D-1 
last year and the cost of supplies ts more than 
the total budget the Afghans allowed for the 
whole operation—personne! and all. W.H.O. | 
getting them D.D.T. at pref ind 
the Children’s Aid fund (1 
emergency supplie: So 

people 


has doubled in thc 


rential 
nicet 
the 


rates 
is releasing 
voice oO the 
scores an unusual kind of triumph 
* * * 


UME 


I have just been looking at the d 
the case of Dr. Forrest Wiggins 
dismissed from the philosophy department at 
the University of Minnesota. It 
usually 


who has 


eems an un 
Dr 


wowedly 
he 


clear issue of academic freedom 


Wiggins, a Negro whose 


Socialist 


view ire 


there has been no suggestion that 


was a Communist—has been teaching 


SIX Veal He was given several “ merit 


creases in salary, and his appointment 


assistant professor was repeatedly urged by the 
chairman of his department 
testified to his ability and to his popularity with 


He has 


alleged incompetence 


All his colleagues 


his students been dismissed for 
Despite the Uni 
administration’s insistence that * academix 
not involved” it that at least 
three members of the State legislature—which 
controls the State University—admitted that 


they had asked for Dr. Wiggins to be removed 


dom is ippears 


89 
presumably because they did not like a Negro 
Socialist teaching in the social sciences. It ts an 
encouraging sign that those who have had most 
to do with Dr are secking 


best 


1 teacher 
But the 
a Student 


Wiggins as 
to reverse the decision thing 1s 
the formation of Action Committee 
which has the support of nearly all the students 
on his behalt 
the 
American Universit 
Protessors Liberties 
National Association for the 
Coloured People to take 
This the right way to ensur 


freedom 


ti) carry on an 
hey 


umons, the A 


active campaign 


have already persuaded big trade 


soclmition of 


the Civil Union and the 
Advancement ot 
an interest in the 

I ar ure 


Investigauion, 


tor | 


proper academic 


much a matter niversity students 
thew prolessors 
. . * 
Phe National City Bank of New ¥ 
to have set rumours buzzing in the British 
that O.E.E.C. will 


two billion dol 


industry. Fore 
a U.S 


ovel 


Asting 
tment of 
the next 


AVC olin 


tour years in enlarging and 


modernising 
the 


Briuush and other European coal 
Bank's Monthly Lett ybserve 
“The proposed decentralisation of coal 
lustry now ingle Govern 


mines, 
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run in Britain as a 


ment enterprise is expected 
I hav 


ind is I 
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produc 
ind ethciency 
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members 


Hexibility w do 


Su Houldsworth ‘low Board 


gratelul {i an 


vhich took th 


‘el and certain 
nd 


ould be American 
investinent | 


plies 
American mining machinery 


form of suy 


decentralis 
the N.U.M 


edeploying some of 


might be accepted b 


tion 


rotest i it meant mes 


without ¢ 
technical experts now 
House, and possibly some 
devolution of r 


ntralised in Hobart 


in detailed 
and Areas. But of 
any alteinpt to 
Tort s tor 


nmancially 


ponstbility 
stration to Divisions 
I am quite sure 
chemes cherished by some 
the coal 


com 


industry imto 


yetitive regions would put 
No 
ntral planning control of investment 


lopment 


1 
t 
ind not more 


coal) in the fire 


ly is 


ind dev absolutely essential; quite 
ipart from the question of American “ interven 
tion,’ 

N.U.M 


evoke the most 


iny inroads on the strength of the 


national bargaining 


power would 
bitter resistance 
* * . 

A ‘ 
ish 


hreds of sackcloth, a faint whiff of 


may 
} 


xe discovered among the laurels with 
Literary Supplement of The Tum 

celebrates tts SOth For the 
very bravely dug out a number of i 


mh 
nen 


pustly inniversars 
paper ha 
old 


two-third 


istakes in tt 
filled with 
from 1903 to 
of God. Here 1 
1917; “his 


any 


jubilee number, whi 
repri 

review 1930, 
The Ape Prufroch 

will hardl 


Here is For 


1907 


poenis * 
with enjoyment 


est Journey, epitomised in 


But here 


sions otf 


musing too, are admurabh: 
first impre lopkins and 


i discriminating analysis of a book about 


‘ubism in 1913 


hows th 


ind a review of Crome 


which paper’s supplene 


traditionalism interested tn 


Keynes's 


Economic Consequences of the Peace and th 


I was particularly 
the long and sympathetic article on 
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warm appreciation of Kipps (with all the 700 
words of the review in one paragraph!) There 
are the starred signed articles, by Henry James 
and Edith Wharton, and it is possible to work 
out the authorship of some of the reviews from 
the articles on the history of the paper which 
gives a good many of the names up to 1930. 
But even so, the reprinted reviews preserve a 
remarkable unity of tone: and, what is most 
significant, assume a unity of culture and of 
interest in the readers they are addressing, an 
ideal of the homme moyen intellectuel which a 
reviewer nowadays could scarcely envisage. 
* * * 

Recently a lady who entered the gallery of 
Ganymed pictures on the ground floor of this 
office went to the superb reproduction of Van 
Eyck’s Marriage of the Arnolfint and 
“Have you got a picture like this by Dame 
Laura Knight?” CRITIC 


said : 


POLONIUS TO THE 
NEW WORLD 


Once 
lou 


we brave the gale! 
circumstance, 


The wind is up! 
United 
Redoubled ardours bring a double strength. 
Occasion quickens mutual interchange, 

But these few precepts sull in mind we keep— 
‘To be familar, but by mixers, 

‘To give all men our ear, but keep our counsel, 
To hear their 
The friend we have, and his endurance tried, 


more 
nm such pe 


no means 
censure, but preter our judgment. 


We grapple to our soul with hoops of tin, 
But do not from new-fledged confederates 
‘Take tenders for true pay, which are not sterling 
We do beware of quarrels 
See that our comrades shall beware of us. 
Costly our comforts as our debts 
Our table and apparel plain, not 
Though the Exchequer oft proclaims the gap. 
Neither a borrower nor a lender we, 
Unless our credit aid both self and friend, 
Nor do we stretch the palm of mendicancy 
Though alms would dull the pinch of bankruptcy. 
This above all stand true, 
And hence it follows, as the night the day, 
We cannot sink ourselves in any plan 
And so farewell. I give my blessing free. 

He steps behind the arvas.) 

SAGITTARIUS 


but once in 


can buy, 
sordid, 


we to ourselves 


THIS ENGLAND 


Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry 
and 5 - for each of the others printed. 
Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 


“There seems to be no code of conduct among 
young burglars,” says Lord Keyes, who will be 
33 in March. “In the old days there were gentle 
men burglars he police tell me that some of 
these older men are seriously disturbed at the way 


these on 


(B. E 


younger Evening Standard 


Bubb.) 


men go 


Interest 
ever in Wales 
uses all his annual leave for 
attending funerals. With the new fortnight’s holi 
day he will be able to go to many more 
(Walter Heydecker.) 


The flower trade, however, is still good. 
m= tunerals 
One of our workers 


remams as strong as 


~Grower 


The British way of life is still the finest 
world——no matter what others may say. Fish and 
chips are part of that way of life—let’s keep it 
that way.—-Letter in Edinburgh Evening Dispatch 


(E. Parker 


in the 


to reduce the 


One way of books would be 
to make them shorter. I consider 250-300 pages 
the ideal length for almost any type of book 


Letter in News Chronicle. (B. H. Smith.) 


price 


In Defence of 


Ir the credit of the public during the 
General Election that almost nobody 
seriously the Daily Express’s Purchase Tax cam- 
paign. Rather more wisdom is likely to come 
out of the committee under Sir William Douglas, 
composed of consumers’ and producers’ repre- 
sentatives and economists, and appointed by the 
Labour Government last examine 
some knotty problems of Purchase Tax. 

“To tax and to please,” said Edmund Burke, 
“no more than to love and be wise, is not given 
Those who pay the Purchase Tax do 
not like it and think that Governments of what- 
ever politics tax, not wisely, but too well. Never- 
most complaints about this tax come 
sigmficantly trom the manufacturers rather than 
the The 
are almost alone recent! 


Was to 


took 


summer to 


> 


to man.” 


theless, 


consumers. Co-operative Movement 
in having put forward, 
genuinely on the consumers’ behalf, suggestions 
which were carefully thought out, disinterested 
and useful to the Government of the day. It is 
no accident that the main grumble against the 
tax from the manufacturers, who have 
sectional interests, rather than the public. For 
the Labour Party succeeded in gradually trans- 
forming the tax from something near to a general 
sales tax on all consumer goods, at the start, into 
a highly tax falling much more 
heavily on luxuries and less-essentials, and much 


comes 


progressive 


less heavily on near-necessities. This distinction 
is. of raised by Purchase 
Tax; and it is perfectly natural that, with a Tory 
Government, there reactionary 

mands for a reversion to a general sales tax. 


course, the real issue 


should be de- 

It is true of almost all taxes throughout history 
that the simpler they are to collect, the less fair 
are they to the taxpayer ; and the fairer they are, 
the harder they are to collect. A simple flat sales 
tax on all goods, just like a simple flat rate income 
tax or poll tax, is the tax collector’s dream. 
Indeed, in countries with less administrative skill 
and honesty than our own, it is often the only 
practical possibility. Thus, in the years before 
the birth of the Purchase Tax in 1940, those on 
the Tory side always wanted a straight sales tax 

to “bring it home to the wage earner” what 
taxation meant—and the Labour Party advocated 
a more progressive luxury tax. 

The Purchase Tax first saw the light of day 
in the Budget of Sir John Simon in April, 1940— 
before Labour joined the Coalition—as a flat rate 
25 per cent on almost all consumer goods, includ- 
ing not merely all houschold necessities, but all 
clothing, boots and shoes (for there were no 
Uulity schemes then), and also newspapers and 
books. Such a tax falls, of course, proportionately 
much more heavily on those with smaller incomes 
After Labour joined the Coalition in May, 1940, 
basic changes were made. Children’s boots and 
shoes, newspapers and books, were entirely e¢x- 
cluded. Secondly, the flat rate of 25 per cent 
was abandoned ; and two rates—16} and 33! 
were applied respectively to less necessary and 
more necessary goods. 

Based on this essential distinction, the tax was 
gradually transformed throughout the war, and 
more rapidly under Labour Governments there- 
after, into one falling heavily on goods like furs, 
jewellery, and so forth, and 
lightly, or not The biggest 
single step was, of course, the creation of the 
Unlity mainly for clothing, textiles, 
boots and shoes, and furniture, and their entire 
Mr. Dalton exempted many 
necessities and raised the rates on real luxuries 
to rates of 100 per cent. or over in 1947. In the 
Budget of 1948 the whole tax was reviewed, and 


cosmetics, cars 


it all, on necessities 
scheme Ss, 


exemption from tax 
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Purchase Tax 


198? 


lour cate- 


every item put into one or other of 


luxuries, including 
jewellery and furs, at 100 per cent.; (2) les 
at 66%; (3 
real working-class necessities 
all Utility 


gories: (1) the out-and-out 
S neces- 
sary items, a medium group, a 
and (4 inclu 
ind all children’s clothing 
cempt. By this time the tax 
had been altered out of all recognition 
John Simon's regressive weapon, 
had become very largely a luxury tax. Ir 
1951 Budget a further 
household goods 
and schoo 


the Defence 


goods, 
boots and shoes—« 
from Su 
and 


Mr. 


original 


Gaitskell’s 
such as boot 
] 


ordinary 
dusters, pins 
exempted; 


further 


satchel 


bill 


needles 
ind only preven 
exemptions. 

As a result of ail these changes, out of the 
£300 million or so raised by the 


million now 


Tax, about 
ssary and 


comes from the less nece 


semi-luxury items, mainly non-utility clothes and 


textiles, cosmetics, cars, wireless sets and a few 
Much the biggest single block of revei 


textiles 


others. 
from non-uulity Those who 
thi 

ignore, o1 
unknown to 


years 380 


comes 

on the ordinz 
the fact 

that in 


to suggest that a burden 
household 


genuinely 


econcee al, 
some the |} 


{ 


few cent. ol 


clothing, boots and shoes, hosiery, cotton, wool, 
blankets pi 

duced in this country have been utility 
Therefore, most of 
tact from 
semi-luxury group of 


per cent. ¢ per 


linen and rayon cloth, sheets and 
ind so 
tax-free the Purchase Tax 
mall luxury of 
The con plete 
Tax would thus reduce 
index by a trivial am 
1 point. Indeed the hollow- 
ness of propaganda about the Purchase ‘Tax and 
the cost of living is proved by the fact 
who indulge in it 


revenue comes in a § 
textiles 

n of the Purchase 
living 


barely 


abolin 
the 
actually Dy 


cost ol sunt 


that those 
are so often the same people 
If the Purc 
the 
food subsidies, the 


who want to cut food subsidies. hase 

totally abolished, and 
lost deducted from 

of living would immediately rise by at least 

Bread and milk would cost muct 

and cars and jewellery much less ! 

By providing revenue tor food subsidies, 
Purchase Tax is thus a powerful factor in keep- 
ing the cost of living down. Further, by redress- 
ing the balance of unequal incomes, the tax 
has a real secondary usefulness as an instrument 
Those who do like 
physical controls should welcome this alternative 
‘fiscal weapon,” rather more clumsy though it 
be And _ fiscal are almost 
clumsier than physical controls First, it 
be used to restrain home demand for goods, 
so release them for export. 
is motor cars, which have borne a 33} 
Tax in the during 
the industry has built remarkable 
export record of around 80 per cent. of output 
For the same purpose, and to prevent excessive 
use of steel in the home market, the 33} per cent 
tax was extended to lorries in 1950, and in the 
1951 Budget was raised to 66? per cent 
cars and other metal goods. Again, the 
with the 100 per on 
1947, to restrain excessive 
demand on electricity supplies ; and it is a per- 
fectly legitimate method of damping down home 
demand for goods which 
For this reason the rates were raised 


Tax were imount of 
revenue 
cott 
7 points. more, 


the 


of economic policy. not 


weapons always 
can 
ind 
The classic case here 
per cent 
years, 


Purchase post-wal 


which up its 


on pas- 
seneer 
tax can be 


used, as cent 


electric fires since 


are essential for 
Defence 
on retrigerators, radio sets, washing machines in 
the 1951 Budget. I should be 
Builer is wholly unmindful of 


Thus, if one has the courage, this tax can 


surprised if Mz 


these factors 


used for both social and economic purpose 
are, however, bound to be plenty of anomalies. 
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Most critical of all editorials, however, was the 
Observer's. It criticised both the Prime Minister’s 
vagueness on Britain’s Far East policy (“ Are we 
wholly concurring with America’s support for the 
Chinese Nationalists in Formosa”?) and his 
ruling out of any merger of sovereignty, European 
or Atlanuc. “Is the world ripe,” it asked, 
“for a different system of international affairs?” 
Awkward questions. AUTOLYCUS 


The Arrow and 
the Needle 


In Birmingham's public library, catalogued with 
cynical humour under Shakespeareana, there is a 
booklet (conjecturally 1885-90) 
erously with line drawings of Stratford, Anne 
Hathaway's cottage and the lke. Thus edified, 
the reader is cunningly led on to the artist's crown- 
ing work, a picture of St. George—or is it Robin 
Hood?—saving a Victorian damsel, not naked, to 
be sure, but abed in a modest, high-necked night 
dress. Into the gaping mouth of the Nighunare 
Dragon, Bad Needles, the rescuer is about to let 
fly an Arrow. All gradually become the 
author was a member of a family still famous in 
necdlemaking, and his text, to which the earlier 
drawings had little relevance, was concerned with 
the manufacture and merits of Bartlect’s “ Arrow 
Brand.” Why Arrow, and what had the Bard to 
do with it? No great enigma. It was along the 
banks of the River Arrow, which flows at Salford 
into Shakespeare’s Avon, that the making of 
English needles—at first a cottage craft; then, with 
the revolution, a factory process 
whieved world fame and, at one time, nearly a 
And there 
out of craftsmanship, challenged by foreign com- 
petinon but sull world-renowned—it 
round Redditch to-day. 

Whether this was its earliest home is disputable 
According to legend, the “ mystery ” of the making 
o! “Spanish” steel needles was brought to Eng- 
land in 1545 by a Moor (Stowe him a 
“Negro”). His secret, the myth runs, died with 
him; but in Elizabeth’s reign the craft was appar- 
ently practised and taught in London by a Ger- 
man called Karuse (or Crowse); other craftsmen 
from the Continent seem to have joined him, and 
a colony ot 


not 


illustrated gen- 


clear: 


industrial 
world monopoly. mechantsed largely 


flourishes 


calls 


needlemakers was established in the 
London Bridge. lt 


The Worshipful Company 


houses on became a ught 
guild got its first 
Charter from Cromwell in 1656, and had it pru- 
dently confirmed by Charles I], cight years later; 
its code by-laws enacted most severe restricuens 
on apprenticeship and output. Against 
monopoly there was rebellion: needle craftsmen 
left London for Long Crendon im Buckingham- 
few tamilhes—Greenings and 
Shrimptons, the latter a familiar name in the 
dustry to-day—specialised in large packing and 
sailmakers’ unul, lacking coal (or even 
water-power) the Long Crendon makers 
* and hard drinkers” by repute 
drifted to the Midlands last century Others 
migrated from London as tar afield as Much 
Wenlock, where needles were made until 1790, 
when the gravitational pull of the prosperous miils 
on the Arrow became too strong 

Conceivably, then, it may have been craftsmen 
chased by the guild from the metropohs who 
settled in the Midlands. Another version is that 
the lav brothers of Bordesley Abbey, near Red- 
ditch, learned 
Cistercians at 


this 


where a 


shire 
youre ’ 


in- 
needles 


Musicians 


needlemaking their lellow- 
Dintern fine metal 
and wire-drawing work) and set up locally as 
when Bordesley the 


irom 
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long famed for 


craftsmen surrendered to 


King in 1538—thus outdating the London guild 
They enjoyed perhaps the protection of the great 
Catholic like the Throckmortons, who 
corner of Warwickshire and 
However that may be, an old 
published in 1852 by M. T. Morrall 
famous needlemaking name) makes it 
that it was along the Arrow that the factory 
system first arose—with the traditional pattern of 
yeoman “ capitalists” and outworkers. There is 
mention oi a mill, worked by horses, for “ point- 
ing and scouring,” at Studley in 1700; soon after 
came Hemming's water-mill at Sambourne and 
the Washford Mills, owned by the Milwards; and 
later, nearby, the mill belonging to Michael and 
Abel Morrall Some of the “ putters-out” of 
work seem to have been publicans, whose inns 
gave nicknames (still current) to later factories. 
From Morrall’s booklet and extant old engrav- 
ings one can reconstruct a picture of the [8th 
Century trade. At the mill, the outworkers 
received packets of soft steel wire which had been 
straightene? by rolling in ring-clipped bundles, 
cut into shafts each the length of two needles, 
and pointed by dry-grinding at each end. In the 
cottage, the shafts were cut by shears into needle 
lengths; one end was flattened by a hammer and 
pierced by a hand-punch; the “ gutters” elongat- 
ing the eye were then shaped with a saw-edged 
knife, the aperture smoothed off, the head filed 
and the 
ened by 


families, 
dominated 
Worcestershire 
treatise 


this 


another 
cleai 


sull soft) made needle again straight 
rolling, hardened and tempered. The 
packets were then returned to the mill for 
which later. Apart from 
the fact that the quality of the work varied tire- 
somely from the “masters’” standpoint, the 
was painfully and in 1811 the 
Morralls devised a method whereby identical dies, 
super- and under-imposed and driven by a“ kick 
stamp,” 


scouring ”—of more 


process slow; 


foot-operated lever-hammer, pressed the 
shape of two gutters at the centre of the shaft, 
atter which little boys “eyed” the two (sull 
joined) needles with a hand-press. A double row 
of needles (say, 200) was then “ spitted” by flat 
wires drawn through the eyes; the 
caused by round the were 
ground off; the shafts were then broken in two, 
each segment held in a “clam”, and the heads 
ground. After that they were ready for “ hard- 
straightening” by hammer-taps, and 


“ splashes ” 


the stamp) eves 


scouring 
finishing. 

hus was the factory system developed, and a 
Written apparently a few 
years later than Morrall’s treatise, an industrial 
history whose authorship 1 cannot place 
been lent only an extracted chapter) 
the grinders died mostly before 


cruel business it was. 


having 
records that 
the age of 35: 
finished them off 
after six or seven years’ work, situng on wooden 
‘horses ” before the dry grind-stones. But then, 
the they “illiterate and 
dissipated ” men who refused to use the safety 
invented in 1821—their argument being 
that if the work was less dangerous the masters 
would cut thei ! 


“pointer’s rot’’—1.e., silicosis- 


author observes, were 


masks 


wages! They were, no doubt, a 
tough lot (even to-day Redditch has a reputation 
for paying scant respect to the Ten Command- 
ments) and, well into the 19th Century, the area 
was notorious for deep drinking, cock-fighting 
and bear-baiting. In 1830 there was riotous 
machine-wrecking; and in 1846, after a union had 
been there strike against 
ditions, although pointers’ earnings then were 
from £2 to £6 a week—big money in those days. 
A skilled craft needlemaking may have been; but 
when one reflects on the grinders dying with 
dust 


formed, was a con- 


filled Jungs at 30, the girls who were set to 
work, from 1825 onwards, endlessly reamering the 
burr from the their “attitude”, says my 
anonymous author, “is constrained”) and the 


eyes 


The 


children 
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who “sorted” the finished needles 
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ends 
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selection, the point 
well, should one deplore the mechanisation 
20th Century ? 

At Studley, in the largest group of mills—an 
amalgamation of old firms now known as Needle 
Industries Ltd.—you may see the process begin, 
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(Here let me record the erful- 
and patience with which an old man, blinded 
as the result of an accident, was “spitting” in the 
British Needle Company’s “ Argosy * mill at Red 
ditch: I wish he could read this salute to 
philosophy and courage.) 
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climination of 


thanks to fine grinding and the 


in hardening. Then, 
‘sorting ” and inspection, th 
plated. Some are afterwards picked up, point 
top, by a moving magnet 
draws the hanging heads gently along the surface 
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* scale arter 
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on belt of which 
sorting, 
awdust, the rag-wray 
place to an = ingeniou 
balancing wheel from which the needles tumble, 
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All that 
up "—packetung, or the arrangement of assorted 
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often with a transparency to show the heads. In 
this, many pairs of hands, supplemented by 
machines of ingenuity beyond my powei 
description, are required. 
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fore-finger has given 


arduous job remains is the “ putting 
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whenever 
have to be handled; and the machine 
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need for the old “ know how 
hand of 
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objects 
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threaders and so forth, and also in the hardening 
and tempering process, though even here proud 
craftsmanship is being outmoded by automatic 
vibrating tunnel ovens. There is, of course, high 
skill in the making by hand of the tiny “hobs” 
from which the dies are cut. But here again the 
call for perfection of handicraft in the making of 
infinitesimal shapes--so small sometimes as to be 
visible only under a magnifying glass—is being 
lessened by marvellous automatic graving 
which “gear down” replicas from a 
large prototype. But then, an industry which now 
exports annually to almost every country in the 
world about 1,250m. of hand sewing needle: 
say, 80-85 per cent. of its tuial production—would 
hardly have reached its present dimensions, or 
served a basic social need so cheaply, but for 
the invenuveness of British and German machine 
toolmakers. In the days of the 17th-Century 
guild monopoly a needle was really almost worth 
its weight in gold. 

As it is, the trade to-day illustrates the 
mdustrial repeats itself. Just as the 
London craftsmen were dispersed 300 years ago, 
sy there has been a dispersal of needle-making 
machinery to Japan and the Far East; and just 
as the Redditch makers, 150 years ago, killed the 
repute of the lingering London wade by giving 
their cheapest products the then still famous 
“Whiechapel—25 for a Penny” label, so to-day 
a genial Chinese gentleman in Hongkong is 
marketing needles in packets whose make-up 
sedulously imitates that of English brands. ‘The 
eyes (as I could see under a magnifying lens) 
may be impertect, but the price, with rice-fed 
labour; is shockingly competitive. Redditch, 
Studley and Alcester may yet need the aid of 
a political St. George to aim an Arrow, as in Mr 
Bartleet’s book, down the jaws of the Nightmare 
Dragon, Cheap Foreign Needles. 

Studley, AYLMER VALLANCE 


The Curtain Fell 


By a Scottish Correspondent 


machines 


way 
history 


January 


Like the Pillars of Wisdom, the cinemas of 
Kilmarnock used to be seven in number. 
of them, despite twice-weekly changes of 
gramme and variety 
leaving a variety 
respected ne 


One 
pro 
c losed doors, 
between 


Borough 


tusas, its 
less void 
thbours—-the 
side, the Town Chamberlain on the 
The landlord was the Town Council ; 
and in the best traditions of British gradualism 
the derelict was successively repaired, cautiously 
renovated, and then entirely reconstructed, Was 
it because the hitherto 
had been brought within the reach of 

Coonals ” by the 1948 Local Government 
which allowed even the canny Scots to levy 
nearly fivepence on the rates for Civic Enter 
tainment 2? At what point in Kilmarnock the 
repair of a derelict cinema became the conscious 
construction of 
say. 


us highly 
Surveyor 
on 
other. 


one 


Nicit joys of Theatre 


Poon 


Act 


a Civic Theatre it is difficult to 


None the less, however gradual and lacking 
unanimous agreement among the Baillies, the 


purpose grew a Director was recruited trom 


I 
the South ; carpenters and painters finished then 


work; and a 
with a toyer 


beautiful little theatre, complete 
in Which the local Art Club might 
exhibit, was ready for the first 
that ot the Kilmarnock amateur 
pany—followed by the 
shows which the Council desired should 
the town’s contribution to Festival year 
Their appetite drama_ thus the 
Councillors insistent that professional 
productions should follow during the summer 


produc thon 
operatic com- 
amateur might 
mark 


one 


for whetted, 


were 


and not await the more propitious evenings of 
autumn. Realistically, the Director presented 
the Council with a memorandum emphasising 
the obstacles to be overcome, stressing the need 
for a local Supporters’ Club, and forecasting 
a substantial loss in the first years’ working—a 
loss which might be reduced if the theatre had a 
licensed bar. Even so, he urged that the Council 
should form a non-profit-making company to 
run the theatre so that it might enter the blessed 
circle of those entitled to Arts Council largesse 
The Council “ took note ” of the memorandum, 
which it considered unduly pessimistic ; rejected 
the demon drink; endorsed the Town Clerk’s 
opposition, on legal grounds, to the non-profit- 
making company ; and passed on to other matters, 

The not surprising: the first, 
hurriedly improvised, professional show was not a 

Troubles abounded: an artiste under 
lobbied a Baillie for reinstatement ; 
Baile lobbied other Councillors ; 
like stage-door Johnnies, to 
leading players complained 

had noised abroad their 
company was divided into warring 
all this against the background of 
poor audiences and critical press notices. Within 
a few wecks of the theatre’s professional opening, 
a group of Labour Councillors and Baillies re- 
quisitioned a special council meeting to discuss 
the “* crisis.” 


result was 
success 
notice 
the 
waited, 
artistes ; 


Banilies 
qucsiion 
that a 
Counaillor 
and the 
faction 


salaries ; 


It may be that the Director’s policy in trying 
to emphasise the nature of the theatre 
had been Kilmarnock had had a 
* CIVIC restaurant, whose alleged mismanage- 
ment had been used by the ‘Tories to capture the 
Council from Labour. 
now in power, the 


“ civic” 
ill-judged. 


With a Tory majority 
“ civic” theatre’s difficulties 
provided a heaven-sent opportunity for political 
ut-for-tat. That may be a cynical explanation 
of the Labour Opposition’s attitude in the 
Council. What is factual history is that they 
used the special meeting to attack the whole 
project, notwithstanding the fact that many ot 
their rank-and-file supporters, at a meeting of 
the Trades Council, had pledged tull support 
for the Civic Theatre, and that it was the Act ot 
a Labour Government which had made 
entertainment possible. Ironically, the 
press, the theatre’s 
had magnified by adding 
in many non-recurring items of initial expendi- 
ture) wrote cheerfully of ‘ another 
Socialist’ municipal enterprise ’’- 
the fact that it run by a Tory Council ! 
For the moment, the Civic Theatre was 
reprieved. A Supporters’ Club was formed, to 
many trade union branches—though 
the officials of Kilmarnock Labour Part 
declared anxious to affiliate; and 
both productions and audiences improved. But 
the theatre really recovered from the 
disastrous public mangling it had received at the 
Council’s special meeting. 


such 
Scottish 
seizing 


on 


losses (which 


Labour Councillors 


failure of 
regardless ot 
was 


which not 
the 


themselves 
never 
To go to the theatre 


became a political decision com- 
plicated by Catholic 


or stay away 
ersus Free Mason loyalties 
with their half-forgotten 
with a culture fostered by a W.ELA 
Labour 


Elderly workers, links 


class and 


Coliege, became staunch, if critical, 

nd staved as full 
for Shaw and Synge as for the Summer Concert 
Party Moreover, at 
the 
sprinkling of 
taste 


partisans, the cheap seats 
end of the 
orchestra stalls, there 

well-to-do 
play-going. In 
groups, a great gap yawned. Finally, in defiance 
of Arts Council advice and vigorous protests 
from the Supporters’ Club and the local press, 
the Council decided to renounce their 


the other 


social 
scale, in would be a 


industrialists with a 


for between these two 


cultural 
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creation: the theatre was let to a commercial 
management for twice-nightly variety. The 
Council had thought better—or, perhaps, one 
should say “thought worse ”’—of its original 
imaginative step in giving Scotland its first 
professional Civic Theatre. It had been a step 
worthy of a town that blends good whisky and 
first presented to the world the printed poems 
of Robert Burns 


History of a Near 
Conversion 


Ax Ur a century ago, the sea mysteriously rolled 
back along a small stretch of the coast of South 
West Wales The process, i 

rate of a few yards annually, took about 
years to complete 


continuing at ine 
twenty 
By that time, sand-banks had 
surfaced like prehistoric monsters, cutting off the 
hipping from a certain estuary. The shepherds 
gave names as Silk-Back and 
Little Furtle, and looked down from the 


them such poetic 
Silver 
turf of the cliff-tops upon an awe-inspiring vision 
of wrecked ships being slowly absorbed by 
immaculate sand. As a result of this withdrawal 
of the waters, a number of men who had lived by 
the sea were stranded ashore, and plunged into 
1 life so different from what they had known that 
they might as well have been cast away 
coast of Papua 


on the 
From the relative timelessnes 
seafaring life, they found themselves 
marooned in the Victorian epoch rhe sea’s 
pulsation of boredom and melodrama now gave 
way 10 


of the 


a slow-paced and calculating existence 
based upon the land’s regular yield of revenues 
and percentages. What had been the virtues 
the swaggering liberalities—of ships and ports, 
suddenly became Most of the disinherited 
sailors and fishermen were unable to adapt them 
selves and sank quickly from view in the tradeless 
dregs of humanity in the towns. 


vices, 


My grandfather, still young enough to change 
his wavs, and seeking salvation in commerce, hit 
upon a bright idea. With the fresh eve ot! 

comer, he had noticed on fair days in the 
town a category of visitor 
outlandish brand of Welsh and dre: 
kins. He learned that these were 
he remote hills. His interest, 
strictly practical motives, 
cunnologists by about 


anew 
local 
who spoke an 
ssed in shee} 
farmers 


county 


from 
awakened by 
ante-dated th 
Sixty years He 
in the slightest concerned with legends conserved 
intact from prehistoric Asia, but did learn tha 


these 


it ool 


was not 


people lived exclusively on boiled muttor 
ind water, because they 
hops. It wa virtuous 
that, having raised enough money to 
stock of he contacted these 
ibal remnants in their distant valleys and intr 
the tea-drinking 
enterprise proved so successful that he was 


ble to open a shop in the town, but wa 


were 
with a sense ol 


too shy to go ink 
} 

ichicve 
ment buy 
i small groceries, 
tr 
juced them to 


r habit The 


soon 


that, if he expected to do business with t! 


the 
people as well as his shy tribesmen, he must 
1 of the religious communities. 

There was no possibility of error in making 

man’s brand of nonconformity 

determined by the size of his 
Grandtather’s slender 
membership of an 


village in 


choice; a being 


establishment. 
entitled him to 
austere named after 

Palestine, peopled by a 
minority some two thousand years ago 


were 


capital 
sect 
Samaritan 
The ser 
classical Ww elsh, 
the congregation 
spoke the language in a debased form 
ion of individual 


vices conducted in 


intelligible to 


on] 
wh 
Express- 


partially 


religious emotion wes en 
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“zed, and usually toc. the form of muffled 
The singing of the hymns, which 
hanted with tremendous fervour, was led 
vtor and four deacons, bearded like 
Assyrians, who occupied the front bench and who 
to face ahe 


announced 


cour 
cries of ecstacy 
were 
by a Pr 


Prece 
arecei 


rose and turned whea 


the 
Tale 


congregation 
hey 
voices and theu 
grandfather was raised to the office 
still in his thirties—an 
chievement. No he f 
the 


n completed. 


hymn was were chosen 
tor the power of their 


My 


entor 


economic 
soludity 

Pi vhile un- 
by 


in 


dented doubt It 
TT } 


All the 


proces of inge 


members of 


customers, and he had become 
the 
upon whom his prosperity had been founded 
No has ever existed offering 
rewards tor effort than this. The 
and respect of one’s fellow citizens 
by the most indirect 
rumour of wealth was essential, 
not be flaunted by the 
f the Anglo-Saxons. The existence of 
sensed, and its 
through = quite 
public intelligence. It 
in their coffers emitted a sweet s 
of sanctity to which those linked to 
spiritual kinship were mystically sensi- 
mily one exception to the sump- 
imposed by strict Noncon- 
‘The man might build 
large, dark My grandfather 
d one in what was called aterrace. It was 
exclusively by Councillors 
when Kedesh had r ised 
practised his voice 11 ollected in 
t hymnal under the mitlict 
i fed the jackdaws, and relaxed with 
i bottle of whisky and the sweet sound in hi 
the old ch bells chiming. 
on a ter this, he deserted the Welsh chapel 
Sf to | 
ind joined the Baptists, 
i their formule of worshiy 


I ’ 1 


1O 


] 


incependent oft Strange, sensitive creatures 


CITY subtler 


end—prestige; 
the envs was 

» be approached 
thod rhe 
but it might 


display 


me 
conspicuous 
was received proper 
indefinable 
if the 
iV 


acknowledgment 


wean vt was as 


{ coms yur, 
ur 
in 

aa 
pnere Was 

ry regulations 
rich 


formist custom 


himself a house. 
select 
otherwise 
Sundays, 


occupied 
Here 
him, he 


1 hv 


aa nn 
heading “¢ 
) a Wt 
irs 
hur 
v which ever spoke either 


um of 
wom vho r 


in the Enghs! 


was the ical ar d, ir. fact, 

He found that he greatly missed 

Precentor although he 

ow, resenting the presumptuous assistank 
hapel’s harmonium 

more restrained, 
marttal than those of 

sul vf 


" 
the pas 
the past 


DOs sung in 
h 
Che Baptist atmo- 
wa ind the hymns | 
Kedesh, but 
tion, alth 
struck a dr 
congregation mumbled 
The 
were the cream of the town’s business 
and they were good spenders. My grand 
oon moved to larger premises. By 
ambition must have been burning in 
recesses like one of those steady 


rnoment em 


er key, wher m 
and the 

eement, “ Yes, yes,” 
Bapust 
people, 


discourse 


and tried to weep 


er now 
the fires ot 
his 1's ind 
nomical systems producing considerable heat 
little flame At the back 
inind glimmered a goal towards which he 
groping cautiously. By the will of the people he 
had become Councillor, but only through 
teem his fellow-Councillors could he 
the final peak to become the leading citizen 

Pride often proves a rein to ambition. Thx 
other Councillors held their position by right of 
birth, members of land-owning families supported 
iutomatically by their tenants; exclusive and 
powerful Brahmins in an untouchable world. His 
next-door neighbour, who held a big interest in 
1 coal-mine, was one of these men. My grand 
father, clad black broadcloth and standing 
among his cabbages, viewed with stern distaste 
this finished Anglo-Welshman, a tweeded figure 
in a setting of frivolous lawns and flower-beds 
vho pursed his lips to bleat English. learned in 


ith ipparent of hi 


Was 


the 


ot ile 


in 


England, from the roof of his mouth, This was 
the popinjay he must emulate. It meant the 
renunciation of the blustering self-sufhciency, the 
“plain man” affectation which is often the com- 
fort It called for the elimination of 
all those tags and scraps of Welsh with which his 


of such as he 


speech was loaded by way of a tmibute to respect 
ible nauonalism 
, -e 


was a 


his much, perh could laboriously 
But there The 
were all hurch of 


ind no Nonconformist could ever hope 


ips 


We , - } 
achieve graver obstacle 


uncillor members of the ¢ 
England 
to hold the office of mayor In this part of the 
nt 
Nonconformist sect involved both persons in the 
ol 


Church 


world tor a man to marry a wile from a differ 


equivalent excommunication To go over to 
of England itselt 
mendous move, something more hke conversion 
rent faith. My grandfather felt that, if 
could cross the great divide of religion, he had 


energy 


th was, therefore, a 
tre 
to 
h 
th 


hj 
nt 


a diffe 
ind determination necessary to crash 
way through all the other obstacles 

dark Sunday night, therefore, in the depths 
vw winter, he made 
zt from curtained 
door, he entered quickly and seated 
at the back, noting with relief 
the moment the protection of its walls, but 
the 


worship 


yn 
Descending 


the 


an experiment 


ltily a brougham at 
Church’s 
himself 
fo 
wil d 
4 


At 


in a pew 


ipproval the 


lo-Saxon 


excessive 
for 


privacy of 
arrangements public 
ingrily 
parson 


sight of the fowers on the altar, he 
the word “paganism.” The 
into the evening prayer, devouring in his 
the 


muttered 
raced 


rapid professional monotone opening sen- 


tence 
ibk 
wed 


It 
Confession; a 
My grandfather came t& 
hymn 


vard reached the back pews was fol 
the 
penitents 


the first 


by General 


vf 
when 


droning 


lite wa 


nd exhortation, of which no distinguish- 


voiceless 


announced, 


rd 
“Soldiers of Christ! arise, and put your armour 
With the rest, he stood 
smnall, distinguished § <¢ 
the 


the 


on.” 
The 
sprinkled 


Mgregation was 
the 


which he 


about in the | 


church, an n 


pews ont of 
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ing in the 


¢ no harm m jouw 


nging of his favourite hymn. Expand 
to their fullest, h 
bellow 


envious 


d to release 
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ing his lung 
the 


prepat 


harmonious which in 


hapel, drew the his Customers 


i li 
that 
swellhig intoa 


nal 
But 
roar burst trom the organ, quickly 
mt of 


and tellow-worshippers at moment a 


crescendo; a torre ound in which the most 


extinguished 


stared with 


powerful hu easily 
My grandfatt 


amazed 1 pu 


nan Vol wa 


rs mouth shut, and he 
thus 
which had silenced him so eff 
ol 
inhumanity 


Is mechanical monster 
He slipped 
service, his decision 
ot 
last straw 


n at 
uvely 
away belore the end 
already taken Lhe 
vox humana had been the 
the sacrifice 

The 
mayor, and my 
hi 


ihe 
organ’s 
felt that 


the 
Hy 
called tor 


was too ereat 


floor the 


vision of 


became 
off the 
planting of a thick 


next neighbour next 
grandiather cu’ 
the 


triumph by hedge 


h, assiduously watered and manured, soon 


reached a good height As tor himself, having 
to 
yackdaws and his bells 
never spoke English 
could help it but, to 
vocabulary, there was a. stark 
in all his utterances. He 
faction for the 1 
the | 
Bapusts 


aside greatness, he returned the 1 


hus 


put mqual 
rom 
il he 
Welsh 


misleading 


enjovment ot 


this tume on he wan 


owing his small 
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had the 


life of 


implicity satis 
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n of over four hundred 
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to the Church of England would have been pain 
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The Arts and 


WOZZECK 


We have waited a long time for our English 
Wozzeck; but the wait has been rewarded by a 
performance which is musically of the first order. 
It was lucky that Erich Kleiber should have been 
available to conduct at Covent Garden the opera 
which he first brought to life at Berlin in 1925. Dz 
Kle:ber’s influence on the forces under his com- 
mand 1s always both inspiring and reassuring; it 
he exacts a high standard at rehearsal, he dis- 
seminates on the night of performance an air of 
competence and calm. Under his guidance, the 
orchestra played Alban Berg’s intricate score as 
though they had been familiar with it tor year 
caressing the slender wisps and tendrils of melody, 
and preserving that sensuous beauty of sound 
without which the composer’s intention cannot be 
realised. Since it is to the orchestra that Berg 
has confided the gist of his argument, the excel- 
lent orchestral playing compensated for certain 
drawbacks in casting and production which might 
have proved more serious in another opera 

Everyone in the audience, according to Bery 
himself, “ should be filled only by the idea of th 
opera, an idea which far wanscends the individual 
fate of Wozzeck.” He does not specify what hx 
means by “the idea of the opera,” but I take it 
to be the same as the fundamental 
Biichner’s play: that is to say, a passionate 
sympathy with the pititul dregs of humanity, 
coupled with an ironic contempt for the heartless 
or foolish personages who treat human beings as 
mere ciphers. ‘Though Buchner had strong 
revolutionary sympathies, he allowed no crude 
propaganda to mar his play; even the unsym- 
pathetic characters, such as the Captain, the 
Doctor and the Drum-major, are presented as 
fatuous, distraught or slightly mad, rather than as 
mere villains. Over one and all there broods the 
shadow of fate; these are doomed souls moving 
helplessly through a haunted landscape 

This essential idea was realised to some extent 
in the Covent Garden production, but by no 
means altogether. What was mainly wanting was 
pathos, and this was largely due to Christel 
Goltz’s tough conception of the part of Maric 
Marie has lived with Wozzeck for three years, and 
borne bim a child; she is a poor creature, her head 
is easily turned by the attentions of the Drum- 
major; but she is not heartless, since she 1s capable 
of pity and remorse, Christel Goltz, sprawling 
across the table or lunging menacingly towards 
the child, turned her into a hard-boiled garrison 
tart. By an unhappy coincidence, her Drum- 
major (Thorsteinn Hannesson) evinced a comical 
lack of virility in a part which demands hitle else, 
so that the scene of her seduction by him made 
a topsy-turvy effect. Mme Goltz sings well 
enough, attacking cleanly the formidable high 
sotes with which her part ts sprinkled, but het 
vick of pathos made the exquisite Bible-reading 
scene much less touching than it ought to be, and 
she has not yet succeeded in making her English 
words audible. The singer I should like to hear 
in this part is Patricia Neway. 

Though Mme. Goltz is to sing at all perform- 
ances, there is a double cast for the other leading 
parts. Marko Rothmiller was the Wozzeck on 
the first night, and gave a most distinguished per- 
formance. He knows how to keep still on the 
mage, and tor most of the me he suggested by 
his stance and expression the mute suffering of a 
Beast of burden. His movements, when they 
came, were nervously unpredictable: sometimes 
as slow as the Captain demanded, more often 
apasmodic and hurned. There was a memorable 
instant when, with quiet dignity, he slowly turned 
his head to look at his unkindly taunting 
superiors, His words were clear, his outbursts 
impressive, and whenever Berg gave him a chance 
he used his clear and resonant voice to great effect, 
It cannot be pretended, however, that the voice 
parts of Wozzeck offer much musical pleasure 
Of course, one would rather hear any notes sung 
tv a good than by a bad voice; but much of the 


idea ot 


Entertainment 


vocal writing is almost impossible to execute 
accurately, and few exponents of the Captain and 
the Doctor attempt much more than a rough 
approximation to the indicated notes. Parry 
Jones made a highly effective, grotesque Captain, 
rather too free perhaps with his falsetto; and 
Prederick Dalberg had composed a brilliant pix 
ture of the monomaniac Doctor. The minor parts 
were well done, though I should have liked a more 
lyrical Andres than Edgar Evans, since it is to 
this character that most of the melodic snatche: 
are given 

Covent Garden, which has so often employed 
a “wild” producer for straightforward repertory 
works, played unexpectedly safe by entrusting 
Wozzeck to Mr. Sumner Austin. Perhaps it was 
anuicipated that Dr. Kleiber, who knows all that 
there is to know about Wozzeck, would largely 
produce it himself; and, given a young and 
opinionated producer, that a clash would be 
bound to arise. As it turns out, the production 
is rather dull and lacks tension at several viial 
points, notably in the beer-garden, in the guard- 
room at the entrance of the Drum-major, and 
in the low tavern scene of the last act; in general, 
the individual characters are firmly produced, but 
the crowd scenes are unimaginatively handled 
Caspar Neher’s sets are striking, if less successful 
than one might have hoped from his wondertul 
designs for Macbeth. His exteriors are good, 
especially the scene by the pond; for his interiors 
he has adopted a roofless, air-raid-shelter con- 
struction, with the city towers visible in the back- 
ground; this scheme facilitates the rapid changing 
of scenes but 1s awkward for such a locale as the 
Doctor's study. 

The translation, by Eric Blackall and Vida 
Hartord, is extremely successful but for a few 
phrases which would probably defeat anyone. 
Sprechgesang, that unsausfactory half-way house 
between speech and song, is a German invenuon 
and is apt to sound odder still in any other 
language; but this was not the fault of either the 
translators or the singers—three of whom were, 
in any case, wrestling with a foreign tongue. One 
of the objects of Sprechgesang is presumably 
greater audibility; and it is of the first importance 
to make the words of Wozzeck tell right through 
the house. Even with limited audibility, and with 
the occasional stage drawbacks I have mentioned, 
the opera evidently still exerts its old hypnouc 
power. Argument will long rage as to the status 
of this fascinating cul-de-sac of the German 
lyrical stage; but whether we call it tragedy o1 
melodrama or, more unkindly, Grand Guignol, 
we must be hard of heart if we refuse a tear to 
this fantastic elegy on the poor in spirit. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


TELEVISION NOTES 


+r 
I ELEVISION has I think, reached its maximum 
output in hours per day for my taste, though an 
ahernative programme at night would be welcome 
lL hope quality in scripting and professionalism in 
presentation lie at the root of the New Year resolve 
of everyone concerned with the day-to-day pro- 
duction of programmes—the kind of profes- 
sionalism with which Richard Dimbleby 
interviewed Captain Carlsen, putting both him 
and us at our ease, and at the same time getting the 
best interview out of him in the few minutes 
allowed. Dimbleby never confuses amateurishness 
with informality; indeed, informality should 
always be shapely and disciplined. There was a 
very welcome professional quality in one of Eric 
Barker's recent programmes (January 16). He was 
using the framework of television with a discretion 
I admired, and his kind of humour is quietly 
effective because it is intimate and 
character, 

On Ted Kavanagh’s new show, with puppets, 
It’s a Small World, 1 would like to reserve my 
opinion till the series is well launched. I enjoyed 
the first programme, but was not quite sure of 


vet retains 
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what I will call its entertainment point. The 
idea seems good and the puppets were excellent, 
but the satire on the puppet civil servants could 
surely be sharper than it was, and yet still remain 
primarily just fantastic fun. 

It was also a good idea to do the outside broad- 
casts on Westminster Abbey and the Manchester 
Docks. But owing to the hmitations on camera- 
movement and lighting, a certain sameness, or 
absence of real climax, begins to steal over these 
programmes after fifteen minutes or In ter 
ol effective producers have 

e interest values of immediacy 
on the one hand (the things being seen said 
are all happening now) and the values of a more 
carefully developed and more varied form of pro- 
duction prepared beforehand on the film cutting- 
bench. The larger panoramas of the Abbey and 
the Docks, sometimes repeated over and over 
again, were not really effective enough pictorially 
to sustain and develop our interest—specially shot 
film ild surely be better, cut in 
“spot” interviews in which the work bei: 
is described in human terms. The outside 
casts from Bertram Mills’s Circus and the Christ- 
antomimes on ice I thought wer« particu- 
larly well presented, with many strikingly beauti 
ful shots. I think the ice-ballets really provide 
the most spacious pictorial effects that I have 
seen on small-screen television 

Among the month’s documentary progranimes 
I give pride of place to the firsi of Andrew Mille: 
Jones’s new scientific series, The Limits of 
Human Endurance dere again, the mixture of 
film, outside broadcasts, studio demonstrat 
spot interviews and straight talk could have been 
untidy and i!l-timed (amateur, in fact) had it not 
all been bound together with a most protessional 
sense of continuity. Dr. Stephen Taylor, as mastet 
of ceremonies, was sound and authoritative. 
though perhaps he could have been a little 
warmer to us, his audience. The idea behind this 
programme was journalism—it cx 
bined the dramatic tension of a good story 
the educational value of giving us 
about an unusual and exciting branch of 
knowledge—how much the human body can 
stand in rarefied atmospheres and in conditions 
ol high pressure below water, and what happens 
to our minds when subjected to these conditions 

A very good start to a documentary series was 
given by the first programme in Roof over your 
Head, produced by Peter de Francia, in which the 
plan for rebuilding the centre of Coventry was 
discussed and demonstrated by models and films 
Another new series is Current Release, which will 
give excerpts fiom current feature films and 
occasional interviews with the film-makers con- 
cerned, The first programme, produced by W. 
Farquharson Small, was done pleasantly and in 
formally, with the amusing device of taking us 
behind some imaginary scenes in an office and a 
film cutting-room, as if the programme were 
being made up as we went-along, with the girl 
secretary, as usual, seeing that 
smoothly 


presentation, 
choose between th 


ana 


with longe 


dc 


oad- 
t 


o 
b 


' 
mas i 


first-class 


Inlormation 


things went 
Ot the dramatic presentations, I enjoyed most 
Fred O’Donovan’s production of J. B. Priestiev’s 
familiar comedy When We Are Married, W. P 
Rilla’s production of Fry’s Sleep of Prisonei 
which, with its careful superimpositions and 
sense of other-worldliness I found more effective 
than 1 did when I the play last vear in 
St. Thomas’s Church, Regent Street), and that 
fast-moving American comedy of lite in a 
laden theatrical family, Kaufman’ 
Theatre Royal which was 
Fawcett 
There 1s 


Saw 


Stat 
and Ferber 
produced by Eric 


no adequate space left to discuss the 
partial success of Christian Simpson’s excitingly 
antbinous production of The Sleeping Beauty 
He used a set which seemed over-elaborate ‘o 
both dancers and cameras (for it was often diffi- 
cult to see any detail); the many shots looking 
down trom above on botl pas de deux and 
cnsembles were as a result much more effective 
Lor depih than those at eve level These pro 
grammes of ballet are among the most impressive 
television is giving us. ROSES MANVFi! 
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THE MOVIES 


“The Outcast of the Islands,” at the Plaza 


“Phone Call from a Stranger” and “ Royal 


Journey,” at the Odeon 


Ww good, exactly, is Mr. Carol Reed? A new 
film of his is an event, an increasingly rare event 
More and more one expects of him, and one finds 

-I won't sav and but disconcerting 
limits. The Third Man seemed to me by far his 
most brilliant film; so prodigal in excitement, 
paradox, and visual cunning that even what was 
overdone contributed riches. The camera-work 
ind the musical accompaniment alone brought 
ibout a magical convergence They fascinated, 
they gilded the lily. The uncertain ground of the 
thriller that is a litte more than a thriller became 
ven more equivocal. The Third Man wasn’t ai 
all a film to think about, to twist over in the 
imagination, but its immediate flourishes—even at 
1 second and third viewing—-were engrossing 
Art, skill, bluff, hard-headed opportunism, and a 
Knock-em-down virtuosity shared equally in its 
success. Tiere, one decided, was either a great 
a great artist, like Ravel with his 
* Bolero,” gleefully setting out to bash the public 
nd now, with The Outcast of the Islands, Ma 
Reed seems not quite to be either. He doesn’t 
dazzle, and he doesn’t fulfil, Whether (after 
Graham Gree Conrad bewitched him with too 
subtle a literary intoxication we can’t tell; and in 
the cinema live dogs are worth more than dead 
lions any day. Witness the failures of Hamlet, 
Anna Karenina, Miss Julie, Tartuffe, etc. Not 
that Mr. Reed is so remote from his original as 
some of these. But he and his script-writer 
W. E. C. Fairchild—have found themselves in the 
usual predicament of the adaptor; at moments 
they are too literal, at other moments they lose 
touch fatally with their source. In general their 
method with Conrad has been to water down and 
speed up, to jollify, to make decorous. Half-caste 
wives are whitened, conflicts of will become a 
gun shoved in a back, going native involves the 
launching of a new film star (the beautiful and 
speechless Kerima), eccentricities of character take 
on a farcical tinge, and Conrad’s brooding sense 
of mystery and justice slides away into powerful 
melodrama. The two chief characters—the 
perial Captain Lingard and _ his pretender 
Willems, who cheats and is crushed, less because 
he is wicked than because he is weak—are simpli 
fied here into a grand old salt (Sir Ralph Richard 
son) and a _ capering ne’er-do-well (Trevor 
Howard Their ultimate confrontation is start 
nema, though immeasurably below the novel 
ong finale. Mr. Reed in fact has taken all the mu 
out of his original—the warring of destinies, the 
Sibelian feeling for landscape—and put in i 
brisk local colour and a rather ob, 
cama of betrayal. Little trace of the virtuosity 
iat poured gin into The Third Man will be en 
vuntered here; and yet, if we had never seen a 
Carol Reed film before nor read a Conrad novel 
Outcast of the Islands might seem to us excit 
gy and touched with originality Exciting in 
deed, with tts scenery and its story it certainly i 
Borneo and Ceylon do the eye proud; the native 
life has been culled with a sharp journalistic eye; 
1 distinguished cast carry off mistakes (Robert 
*s comic Almaver, for example) with an ait 
or all that an unsatisfying film. Too 
1 bluff, this time, ittle art. And—thi 
hat I vulgarly miss—no flourish. 

The script-writer of Phone Call from 

r, Mr. Nunally Johnson, was also the pro 

; which may explain both its deficiences and 
ickness. A man running away from his wile 

in an aeroplane three strangers; their live 
. are tangled; aeroplane crashes; the three are 
killed, and the one goes on to disentangle their 
tuations and incidentally his own. So much of 
the film depends on dialogue that the script-writer 
mania for mishaps: two aero- 
plane crashes, one car crash, one swimming 
accident, so that when life histories aren’t being 
prised out, we hurry between the airport and the 
hospital. The hero comes off lightly with a band 


less less, 


virtuoso OF 


im- 


plac 
t 


It as 


Loo 


has developed i] 


ized hand 
causes a 


Miss Bette Davis, paralysed in bed, 
old flutter near the end. Royal 
Journey commemorates in pleasing Technicolor 
the recent visit to Canada, and as such records go 
could hardly be better. 


wise 


WittiaM WHiIteaalrt 
Original Ballet Russe, at the Adelphi Theatre 
Ballet s 
West End where, we are 
** the of full ligt 

I} 


Dhis certainly helps, | 


from th 


told, 


Russe has moved 


benenht 


umong the 
and the corps de 
ymumeon level for its arm 
Arova have 


‘ 
‘ 


principals is not 
enough ballet is unable to find a 


Nina Stroganova 
hard 


and legs 


ul Sonia worked and 


} 


plainly 


1 considerable technique; but dancers should 
they 
comphcated movement 
ability 


it the 


> this plain should give the illusion that 


most easy, so that we 


nder, not at they to stand on one toe and 


z round, but beauty of its effect. I enjoyed 
d'Or ballets 


exquisite music and brilliant decor, the atmosphere 


more than the other because, with 
tale 1s not so 
excellent King 

L his 
though his 


the fairy hard to 
Dodon 


has 


create—even 
Viadimur 
beauttful 
pursed 
but he 
phrases his 


than 
dancer many 
great height and 
in classical work; 
who 


with less 
Dokoudovsky 
quahues, 
mouth are 


against him 


tands out as the only principal 


movement to the music with sensitive precision 
come to light in the ballet 
which Dokoudovsky has com 
osed the choreography. The story is painfully inept 
Three sailors address 
finger-sucking, wriggly 
tactics traditionally associated with the small girl who 
“Daddy Wouldn't Buy Me a Bow The 
interesting revival this company has yet 
itvempted is Massine’s first and most successful sym 
phonic ballet, Les Présages. In seeming 
dated, its crude cleverness still shocks me a little 
those hideous purple dresses, that eye staring down 


ut the flaming carrot on the back cloth, and the most 


Untortunately few qualitie 


Femmes d’Alger, for 


and moves in a series of jerks 


three luscious ladies with the 


wow.” 


spite of 


ne it 


grit?! 


o ang 


COAL! 


cach 


180 


year — for 


million tons carried 


heavy industries, 
thiing, cooking 
the 


articles 


and heating, fuel 
manufacture of countless 


the 


for export drive and 


domestic use. 
To cope with the gigantic and 


urgent task of transporting fuel and 


Busic 
BRITISH 


Mis 


9” 


Poharkoy 
grated by the 


vulgar ot ky’s music, are wonderfully unte- 


Shape of grouping and movements. I: 


is an emouonal orgy th a lot of tentious ideas 


about mun oul ‘ , t r 
undeniablk 


William Turnbull, at the Hanover Gallery 
Most of 1 nbull new 
in pl ister a oncerned with 1 fwure male 


ude 


res 


n itself a wel i pment from 
esoteric Mu t t work If 
1ew figure n be sever riticised, it ts be 


cause they have become convincing and deliberate 


enough to be enjoyed and criticised in their own right 


his previous work was so arbitrary that it could only 
be judged byectively—as a sort of receptacle for 


the spectator’s imaginings hese new 


somewhat 


figures, jerky 


ind very thin, are remimiscent of 
tark, st 


movements not yet 


Criaco 


metti; their aim to express by ooting lines 


of action the direct inter m ot 
translated in 


> more flexion of 


joints It os as if 


gradual terms by the 
iscles and tl ui 
limbs 
ited 


uous uses ond 


ulanion of 


mal some desperate semaphor 


mores, or has not yet 


whose 
cod iearnt, the 
Yet all but 


unsatisfactory for reason which 


sen 
limitation of the body 
them are 
has both forr 


one of 


ind human implications he force 


and intention of the movement dictation of the 
code, remant 
within it. Th 
pendulums, but the 


weight: In the 


exterior to cach tigure; they never urow 
rms swing out like disturbed 
bodies themselves are dead 
exception, No. 15, Piew ith 
upward thrust appears to b 


body Besid thi 
vitality, the often slip-shod use of tt 


from 


raised arm, the deter 
lack of 
plaster matter 
than in an absurd, backward 
The Crab (No, 23); matters far 
more is at stake 1B 


mined by the whole 


far more in the figure 


looking work such as 


more, because far 


Balthus, at the Lefevre Gallery 

Balthus, a Pole born in 1910, works in Paris, where 
he is a figure of 
we frankly 


some controversy because his in 


terests literary and because he paints in 


other freight, amounting to some 
300 million tons annually, British 
Railways are having to divert train 
crews from passenger to 


1,000 


miust 


services. Yet nearly million 


passengers a year also be 


served — and this despite a severe 


stalf shortage. 


( Railway System in the World 
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98 
liter- 
or, as Mr 
“the m: 
We see 


know to be 


style derived from Courbet. H 
ary concern adolescent girls, 
Cyril Connolly put it in his Foreword 
handled emotions of the very : 
skirts but thei 

too short languishing and bored in the heavily 
them 
them just waiting. Ii 


a naturalistic 
interest 
young girls 


with which all mothers 
now, 
furnished parlour; we see fingering thei 


dreams; we see would be di 
honest to deny that Balthus’s pictures have 
heir however, is only that of th 
sex-appeal magazine cover—given a sharper F 
They 


iispiranion ts 


a certain 
power power, 
edge 
sion fail to rise above 
their 


red-herring), but 


by sophisticated perver 
this level 

(that is because 
spiration is not transformed into visual term 
is fatally handicapped by his weak drawing 
large nude, which is obviously the one picture painted 
from life, he has seen without 
beginning to understand its structure. ¢ onsequently, 
in the other pictures in which he has to invent at d 
reconstruct forms, he fails miserably. Look at the 
foot of the girl on the sofa, the far shoulder of 
girl with the basin, the sporadic, unconvincing tuzz 
of fohage in *“Courbet” landscape. One can 
clumsiness, but one cannot superfi 
after the first shock of the subject 


literary 
this in 
Balthus 


In the 


not because 


ilways a 
copied what he ha 


the 


the 
accept 


accept 
matier has 


ciality 
2? 
worn off. J. B 


Correspondence 
THE DRIFT TO WAR 


a good many of us t 


Sir,—lt who have 
no inside information about the content of the Wash 
ington talks that the danger of a full-scale Far 
Eastern war is now greater than at any time in the 
past. We have had plenty of warning, It is now our 
duty to determine, as individuals and as members of 
organisations, what steps we personally intend to take 
to resist such a war 
yond the immediate cost in lives, certain as it is that 
the main weapon of the West would be the imdiscri 
minate bombardment If Europe 


seems to 


The issues involved go far be 


of Chinese cities. 


to Australia 


ORIENT LINE 


(4 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. 1 
Tel: 


TRAfaigar 7141 or Agents 








to-day 
whole 


ilies itself with the MacArthur policy, the 
possibility of co-operation 
Western and Asiatic peoples, the nutrition: 
the world for many generations, and 
rvival of the Western tradiuion of 
and technology will all be 


future between 
status of 
large parts of 
possibly even the su 
qventihic invesugauion 
hrought into hazard 

These may be the really important considerations 


historicalls 


We may choose to regard them, 
wayed by a less articulate belief that 
ist the extension of the Korean policy 
containment by butchery to 


while it stll 


ewed 
Vv be 
failing to res 
China as a whole 
\ can be rest 
right ever again to 
Whichever 


nas a 


we 
the acquiescence of 
the obligation stand 
confrontung us with 
was one such. It can be argued that 
element in Communism is another 
I think, be no argument where 
lated genocide by sea and air bombardmeni are taken 
as normal bargaining counters in diplomacy 

On British and European public 
opinion has checked this development in China. Mr 
Churchill’s protean speech to Congress may 
things to all men 
our 


sted, would forfeit our 
criticise 
others 
History 
tions. Fascism 
the repressive 
But there can 


our mouve 


way ol test ques 


cu 


two occasions 
mean all 
but it has done much to undo what 
public reaction to MacArthat 
There used to be a British Nonconformisi 
taken its place to 


spontaneous 
achieved 
I do not know what ha 
day, but whatever that conscience may be it has a clear 
duty to speak over Mr. Churchill’s shoulder, and to 
make it clear that an American war in the Pacific, 
whether it begins with the employment of Nationalist 
and Japanese forces in Indo-China and a subsequent 
).N. “condemnation ” of China’s reaction, or in any 
other similar device, will be fought without the suy 
port of British public opinion and against 
personal, continuous and implacable resistance 

20 Honor Oak Road, ALEX COMFORT 
London, $.E.23 


conscience 


our 


ROYAL VISIT 


Sir,—Your article on the King’s intended visit to 
Dr. Malan’s country house will be appreciated by 
many churchmen, The Church in South Africa has, 
jor many years, put up a splendid fight against ra 
discrimination, and an Anghcan priest, the Rev 
Michael Scott, has been a notable protagonist in the 
recent 

Churchmen i deep affection for the Royal 
house and especially for their present Majesties, but 
some of us believe that in the matter 
sion the King’s advisers have acted wrongly The 
King is the Defender of the Faith, and the Faith 
includes among ‘ts doctrines the beliefs that God is 
the fatner of mankind, and all races 
worth; in His eyes. Dr. Malat, apparently denies 
these basic doctrines, and the behaviour of 
Government, so far as racial discrimination is 
cerned, is in flat contradiction to the 
Jesus. In the circumstances it is unfortunate that 
the Detender of the Faith should have been advised 
to stay in the house of a Government 


ly opposes il 


controversies, 


have 


under discus 


are of equal 
his 
con 


teaching of 


leader who 

ve 

Moreover the position will be keenly felt by mis- 
sionaries in India and elsewhere who constantly meet 
the the Christian Church, no 
what its professions may be, is 
which 


cnoticism that matter 
the White 


quick to 


a tool of 


raceS——a_ criticism Communists are 
exploit 

. Churchmen will continue to pray earnestly for His 
Majesty's complete recovery, but it is to be hoped 
that his convalescence will take place in less contro- 
versial Perhaps His Majesty's ad 
visers will be prepared for second thoughts? 

St. Matthew's Vicarage, MERVYN STOCKWOOD 
Bristol, § 


circumstances 


Sir, — There 
acceptance of 


have been many critics of the King’s 
and typically South 
African) invitauon to spend a holiday in South 
Africa One important point has escaped them 
Botha House does not belong to Dr. Malan—nor 
nvitation a personal one. South Afnca has 
mvited His Majesty to take advantage of its delight 
ful climate and healthy hospitality. It does not im 
the usual conditions—no pomp and nonsense 
destroy the peace and comfort of the visit 
to0 seldom do the Royal Family «njoy 


a loyal, generous 


was the 


pose 
shall 
Far 


The New 


o.ner 
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annually—a hitle pr 
away from eve 
African attitude is 
s based on a 
nd South Afric 
who might be « 
less. Can 

litle of our Empire unity 
One point about Dr. Malan’s inv 
enormously t was gesture 
livided 


eve man expect 


j two 


1G Weck OF 

Phis anu-South 
and de picable It 
nce of Empire 
fostered by those 
talk 


remains 


yvday business 


unwhoiec 


ome 


nation-wide 


ipNnor 


more and we aflord to 


fron 
population 
South Afric 
i that Dr. Mal 
profiered the 
in unworthy attempt 


im to the level of the critics who make 


gestion 

40 Trent Road, London, S.W.2 
EQUAL PAY 
Sik Does correspondent, M 
th: i hye 


your 


letter conveys the impression of 


neither work nor women? On 
mbrella or a 


ind 


ng apprehensively 


coat, prov ded w 


tickets insurances inst v 
through hfe 


nothing bu 


stepy 
jungle, thinking 

counting his chicken 
feeding 
ize une 


Affinit 
I cannot see why 


ind totting u 
ind 


ncumbered by 


HNowance, looking 


any man works 


ire determined not by 
but by the need of 
family a thereafter by the strength 

} 


Perhaps this i$ why 


wages and salary levels 


noney value of work, man 
vainin 

spent in bargaining nowadays. Quite clearly 
Ts nature, its requirements in the 
experience, mental 
What matters is 
man has and how 


way of qu 


and physical 


the 


lions, 


hing 


apacity, 3 
number of children 
relations hang on to his 


not 
many 
wife's apron strings 

Now in so far as I am 
a novel argument, I am grateful to corre 
spondent. It is amusing to rebuild the whole struc 


‘ 


ilways delighted to meet 
your 


ture oO 


but a 


who 
mediocre coal-hewer when he is on the job) 
because he has fifteen children, an 
vreat-aunt, 


society on the proposition that Jones 


irthritic 


a bedridden mother-in-law 


materna 
and a 
of his own in need of his financial 
should therefore be paid more than Miss, 
or indeed Mr. Brown, owing 10 
misfortune or what you will, have no dependants. 
but find work their interest in hfe are 
supremely good at it. ‘Toxophilites with full quivers 
their fun from shooting their arrows; 
their pocket-money for different creative sports 
So much for work. Women, who have hitherto 
heen associated with wine and song, bring abo i 
downfall far less pleasantly according to Mr 
hey take out, seemingly 
refusing both to entertain and to pay for so doing, 
settle their young man’s courtship expenses 
Grant's female acquaintances do not 
the birth and early children 
many mysterious 


grand 
, 


father all 


ince 


assist 
Mrs., 
who forethought, 


major and 


others need 


man’s 
Grant cost money to 
or 1o 
Mr 

during 
ind 

them 


WOTK 
years of their 
reasons consp re lo 
returning to work as the 

seem to know 
alist jobs to speci 
th their own work 


prevent 
children 


organ 


from 
They 
handing 
get on Ww 
One cannot 
thinks of 
fling a 


sure 


get 
nothing o 
over spec 


help feeling sorry that poor Mr 
professional women having holid 
nothing but a nflauonary pres 
Would it be rash to make one further deduc- 
tion about Mr Has he go 
in umbrella? Rose Marit 
Patrixbourne, Kent 


Grant 
their 
source ol 
Grant? green eyes as 


Hopsson 


il as 


Si rhe 
Grant 


based on 


irguments of your correspondeat A 
igainst 


the 


equal pay for women appear to 
assumpuons (1) that all men 
) 


2) that no single women have dependants 
manifesuly 


many bachelors begin seriously to save before 


premises are Moreover 
becom 


incorrect. how 


ing engaged to be married? 
Surely, out of date in 
woman never, or hardly ever, pays 


taken out to a meal or theatre by 


too, he is assuming that 
share when 


aman friend? It 
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no means uncommon for this & : ransport d General Workers’ Union 


an lO Tepa ne I in ul Ma i i uc I uction 


yma attached to a_ profe 
or being able to afford foreign 
irless) trips to the Continent i 
across marricd Englishmen taking not p through wen rden th 
nilies On motor to \ ild draw its porter k f 1 honest 
Gdns., W.8 AN? <SON 1 PProy ] f the London ru in ange! 


exe ) rk t il Ol, 1d Ob 


TORY FELLOW-TRAVELLERS the Union calls “the norm istoms and 

| ‘ , ‘ ‘ ws lent 

Sik,—John Cates’s article on “Fhe Tory Fellow —— ee — 
Pravelle: will do well if it stirs up the Labour 


Movement to the dangers it is facing in not devoting 


oms and 


ind es 


more time, energy and 0 ountering anti 
Soualist propaganda ' 
It is not far from the truth for John Cates to say, | f oat. " 
i . b ’ nvey ‘ 
bur the Labour Party had to make its whole clection ats r" nee 
, 35 Iriver trol | uston ' 
case in three weeks Phat it could be anywhere near ee 
the truth shows how shockin ly ir lackad rendcrec 
cal we have been during the la homeless 
Our own failure to produce the energe resporrse 
a One | 
we hoped for, I suspect, may have been partly duc ee , 
to a regrettable cooling off of ardour on the part of 
some of our Labour leaders for Socia advance, P al handlit ' : j CAT AND MOUSE 
for a persistent and unflagging i “ag 2 sae , . ee a ue ‘ 
. ner, now available a step will be taken towar Su ] 1 Hyan t and mouse story 


Mr Castle and all wa » se lower j 


he consume The ti s come to make uw cal ts I t 4 hvidently 


Britain of the capitalist system and 1 de , 
ciated with it which are still very much alive and ie See aes , : age ama aie 
kicking withm the nationalised industries : ~ , 

Mr. Aulee put it succinctly in The Labour Party CUORS SUCMPL tO craw. 4 w form of work ‘ past : : - pet - 


Govern 1 ri custot ind practices, and in the wits with 


in Perspective when he wrote A Socialist 


will be in everybody's interest cludin lagued w 
h 


ment must inform its whole administration with the 
Socialist ideal. All its Ministers must be conscious 
of 1 il to which they steering the ship of 
State And, “ the plain fact is that a Socialist Party 
cannot hope to make a success of administering the 


narket porters’, to do so. If Mrs. Castle. her « : 
leagues and THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION urge [furry kitten appeared 
I point of view in the Transport and General ¢mermous cat. In sp 
Workers’ Union, they will be doing a most useful benevolent appearance 

ce to consumers and growers known, and his nature any . 

If that concept was found to be difficult to follow House of Commons Joun Baker Winn mornings he sits on th . ind guards the birds 


“ { } eis shea a 
when Labour was in office there is no reason why it ; 3A te at wh . hey have thes ‘ Whether he ula 
should not be adopted now Then our propaganda SCHUBERT'S STRING QUINTE1 ° vale » saw one, T can't say, fos 


WO, NOL one 


Capitalist system because it does not believe in it.” 


machine could really swing into acuion because it Sik.—I am surprised to learn from Mr. Shawe 


“eet mou as been 1 } mk 
would have a clear aim FRANK G. Moxi Fy aylor’s article that I am one of : ; our domain 


hose rought u 41] 
+ mnity Avem 4 HA ip | 
Railway Review ilo Ceé OS ere of the I lish o i 
1 s an ‘ 
I ’ I c « glisl Tear {1 I n Enfield, Middx 


not deny that I have played the organ; but | have 

HEALTH SERVICE also played several other instrument without, I 
think, allowing practical experience to u surp the func 
bon of criuucism. Mr. Shawe-Taylor criticises certain 
assumptons. He makes a good many himself, ‘There 
no reason whatever why he should agree with me 
about the finale of Schubert's string quintet; but I 





Sir,—May I, as the wife of an ordinary general 
practitioner, show Flavus a litte of the other side 
of the picture? I admit that the N.HLS. has 
enormous cost) benefited the working class, and 
secuions of the middle class who are not too decline to be saddled with opinions which I do not 
tw accept more than they pay for. But what of th hald 
people who administer the service? I suppose « 
Flavus will allow that the GP. is the king-pin of 
scheme. He (the G.P.) has had an extremely-ra 
deal 

1) Hos contract with the Ministry covers 24 hours 
a day, seven days a week, throughout the year. ‘There 


I have no preference for “learned” music, if there 

such a thing. I like music to be alive and do not 
care twopence whether it is simple or intricate j 
do not aunbute any moral significance to counter 
point, and I sce no reason to regard it as esther uy r have to rush 
nght er Christian. Whether it is muscular or not i we ounfortur habit 
" ; depends on the interpretation given to that adjective ced at 
day” he is offically on duty—and no tme “ ofl ) } do not know what Mr. Shawe-Taylor means by on $ escaped your 
“monophonic harmony.” If he means homophony niormed or ne 
I cannot see how it can possibly be sinful. It may 


very well be flabby, but that is true also of counter t « worry you 
l “ SING’S—the mock 


are no holidays allowed—even on his weekly “h 


illness 
2) If he is too desperately ill to carry on, he 
at great pains procure a locum, and pay him 3 gu 
a day, plus car and board This also hold Gost. audick cctician.. Ihave no idea what 
takes a much-needed -week’s holiday has to do with this question , vhich Jeeps you constantly 
3) Any patient may make a “complaini™ to 1 Mr. SI nt affaisaet Politics. Econom 
j 


4 awe-Taylor is mistaken i assumption 
powers-that-be about him, and “ disciplinary actor that I do not lke popular music s true that I ane ids you an authent 
may be taken. He cannot complain of ree am incapable of whistling: but I can sing after a 
however inconsiderate, rude, or even illegal fashion, and I have always imagined that my reper 


patient's actions may be 
4) For his work he gets a capitation fee of fron could wish I should be delighted to perform a 

\ should be delight rm ¢ 

13s. to 16s. p.a.—NOT 18s. as promised in July, 1948 f ; = Sa art 
ee Bx pirate * doctor sets up in the neighbourt 1 reo ag venerated a tah sm . 
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the £300 salary paid by the Ministry to this mar 6. Winedetnck Bosd (Oxford 
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taken out of the Central “ Pool,” and the older G.I 
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tory of memorable tunes was catholic as anyone 
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Doctor's Wirt St In an introduction to the second 
of British Pamplhiletcers, edited by Reginald Reynold 
MARKET GARDENERS ind recently published by Allan Wingate, I wrot 
Srr.—As a regular reader of THE NEW STATESMA Belgian independence was being championed 
AND NATION, and as Chairman of the Conserva and even the most contrary hesitated to arguc 
mentary Comnuttee on Horticulture, I h Belgium would be better off under German 
h interest Mrs. Barbara Castle's article a1 though Mr. Brailsford seems to have done hi 
the subsequent correspondence on fruit and ve; n pamy ot printed here).” Myr. Bra < 
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ReviewinGc the two-volume edition of The 
Poems and Prose Remains of Arthur Hugh 
Clough (1869), Henry Sidgwick wrote: “ These 
two volumes contain all that will now be given 
to the world of a very rare and remarkable 
mind,” Not quite all, for the editors of the 
newly-published Oxford edition of the Poems* 
have given us eleven hitherto unpublished effu- 
sions. These will not affect Clough’s reputation 
fer good or for ill, and the main part of the 
editors’ labours has been the sifting of the “ large 
and bewildering mass of manuscripts,” and the 
establishment of a text based, according to the 
exacting standards of modern editorship, upon 
the most authentic originals. The publication 
of this (surely definitive) edition seems a fitting 
occasion for asking how “rare and remarkable ” 
Clough appears to us now. 

Clough has been thought of mainly as a sort 
of secondary Matthew Arnold, the Thyrsis whose 
“ piping took a troubled sound,” and whose best- 
known poem reflects, in fainter radiance, the 
lumen siccum of his friend’s stoicism. But in 
fact, despite their common indebtedness to 
Rugby and Oxford, their somewhat simular early 
development and their long friendship, the two 
men differed in the cast of their minds and in 
the tone of their works. Clough became, far 
more than ever Arnold did, a “ foil’d circuitous 
wanderer,” 

Never by passion quite possess’d, 
And never quite benumb’d by the world’s 
sway 

Arnold, reacting early (but superficially) from 
the solemnities of Rugby, and wearing a youth- 
full mask of foppish Byronism, was able to carry 
through into middle life his hereditary moral 
and educational momentum. Whereas Clough 
seems never to have been genuinely young, re- 
served, conscientious and introspective at school 
and college, he was left, when he lost his faith, 
quite defenceless, and too much exhausted to 
reconstruct his life or forget bimself in any dis- 
interested cause. Loss of faith 
with mid-Victorian intellectuals, but robuster 
spirits like Leslie Stephen, Huxley or George 
Eliot found release in disciplined work of one 
sort or another. Clough seems to have been too 
painfully exposed to.the spiritual east winds to 
do more than cling, with precarious and weaken 
ing grip, to a few floating spars from the wreck 
He suffered all his life from an incapacity to 
make up his mind; seeing both sides of every 
question too clearly, his will was paralysed 
It took him cight years to decide that it was 
wrong to retain his Oriel Fellowship at the price 
of subscription to the Thirty-nine Artucles and 
on this the comment of Sidgwick ts pertinent, 
Sidewick having just resigned his own Fellow 
ship for similar reasons but with less delay: 


was endemic 


Lax subscription to articles was the way of 
Cloueh’s world: and it belonged to his 
balanced temper to follow the way of his 
world tor a not approving, but pro- 
visionally accepting and = experimentalising 
To do what others do till its unsatistactori- 
ness has been thoroughly proved, and then 
suddenty to refuse to do it as noi exactly 
heroic, nor is it the way to make life pleasant, 


tune, 


Edited by 
MUL- 


lough 


ud F. 1 


* The Poems of Arthur Hugh ¢ 
H. F. Lowry, A. L. P. Nore incton 
Hauser. Onford, 35s 


General 


but as a via media between fanaticism and 
worldliness, it would naturally commend itself 
to a mind like Clough’s. 


When he left Oxford he found himself adrift 
for about five years, too fastidious to make terms 
with the world, yet with no real passion for 
serving his age and generation. He tried being 
Head of University Hall, London—but first 
spent an exciting “ sabbatical” witnessing the 
Paris émeute of 1848 and the siege of Rome by 
Oudinot. At University Hall he felt isolated 
and repressed and soon began to think of emi- 
grating to the Antipodes, like Tom Arnold 
Instead, he went to America, and lived for most 
of a year in the society of Emerson, Longfellow, 
C. E. Norton and the Boston Brahmins, teaching 
odd pupils and editing Plutarch. He returned 
to take up a post at the Education Office, and— 
what was more to the point—to get married. 
Marriage, domesticity and the anchorage of 
regular work seem to have afforded him seven 
years of comparative happiness—if we are to be 
lieve Mrs. Clough who on this subject is perhaps 
not a wholly disinterested witness. According 
to her he now at last had plenty to do, with no 
more “enforced and painful communings with 
self alone.” He wrote nothing during most of 
these years, but the tranquil monotony was 
broken by the Crimean War: “ really,” he wrote 
in 1854, “people after their long and dreary 
commercial period seem quite glad.” He actu- 
ally accompanied his wife's cousin, Miss Nightin- 
gale, on her adventurous outward journey—as 
far as Calais; and after her return (as readers 
of Eminent Victorians will remember) “ though 
the purpose of existence might still be uncer- 
tain,” he could at least make himself useful by 
buying her railway-tickets and tying up parcels 
for her in brown paper 

Clough’s life and work left upon those who 
knew him, as they leave upon us now, the im- 
pression of Onfulfilled promise. Perhaps his 
early promise had been the result of Dr. Arnold's 
hot-house forcing; perhaps he was exhausted 
from the outset by “his moral work among the 
boys [of Rugby].” At Oxford he found * the 
vortex of philosophism and discussion (whereof 
Ward is the centre the most exhausting 
exercise in the world.” He underwent an un- 
usually protracted and repressed adolescence 
(“a state of suppressed volcanic action,” he 
called 1¢), and when at the age of thirty he found 
himself for the first time “loose on the world,” 
he was already “ Dipsychus *—a soul divided 
against itself; part of him hankering after the 
life of action, passion and pleasure, the other 
part recoiling with disgust and a sense of sin 
from the promptings of the flesh 
are surprisingly frequent in hi 


Erotic fancies 

longer poems 
ind of this the psycho-analytical may make what 
they will. 

It was typical of Clough that his literary mani- 
festo to the world on leaving Oxford, his declar- 
ation of independence from “tutorial weart- 
was not “the theological pamphlet 
which was expected from him,” but—The 
Bothie of Tober-Na-Vuolich, an outbreak of 
hexameters inspired partly by the Iliad and 
partly by Evangeline, but still more by the need 
to sublimate his own romantic yearnings. He 


nesses,”’ 


The New Statesman and Nation, January 26, 1952 
described it a few years later, not unfairly, as 
“a little boyish, of course, but really childishly 
innocent.” “ Undergraduatish,” rather, or even 
donnish, one would say; but in spite of a certain 
freshness of vision and an occasional “fine” 
passage, the embarrassing archness, the prepos- 
terous story and the disparity (ironic though it 
may sometimes be) between the metrical pomp 
and the essential nullity of content, make The 
Bothie largely unreadable; This Will Never Do 
Amours de Voyage is a very different affair; here 
Clough is genuinely stirred by his situation 
in Mazzini’s beleaguered Roman Republic, 
and his emotional frustration is _ skil- 
fully rendered against a background alertly 
observed and vividly communicated. Both here 
and in his letters of that time, Clough showed 
great powers of sheer “reportage”; he could 
have been a good war correspondent or even 
(perhaps) novelist. Dipsychus, however, in- 
complete as it is, is probably Clough’s most 
memorable, and certainly his most characteristic, 
longer poem. In this dialogue between his 
“higher” and “lower” selves the Devil has 
virtually the best of the argument, or at any 
rate the greater share of vitality; the conscience 
is made to appear fastidious rather than authori- 
tative, so that it is for ever “letting I dare not 
wait upon I would.” He is in the typical impasse 
of the lapsed believer: he both feels and loathes 
the power of the world, the flesh and the devil, 
and yet sees that along with his faith he has lost 
both the pretext and the power for resisting them. 
To those who only know Clough as “ Thyrsis” 
and as the author of “ Say not the struggle nought 
availeth,” the sophistication, the worldliness, the 
wit and the naughtiness of this poem will be 
startling. The Mephistophelean chatter, the 
bathos and the deflations are derivative from 
Goethe and from Byron, but Clough is often a 
genuine satirist in his own right : 

And almost everyone when age, 

Disease, or sorrows strike him, 

Inclines to think there is a God, 

Or something very like Him 

Or, in the Hudibrastic vein (the tempter is 

recommending Dipsychus to read Bishop Butler 
rather than Strauss 

God, Revelation, and the rest of it, 

Bad at the we mak 

Not quite the things we chose to thin 

But neither is the world rose pink, 

Yet uw is fact as plain as day 

So may the rest be; who can say? 

Chus life we see is wondrous odd, 

And so, we argue, may be God 

Why did Clough lose his faith? It had 

nothing to do with Darwin; he had lost it ten 
years belore The Origin of Species. He simply 
discovered, after due exposure to the Zeitgeist, 
that he no longer believed in the historical 
and foundations of 


best, the best of it, 


dogmatic 


Christianity 
though he clung to its ethical tradition: 


While I do fully think [he wrote in 1852] that 
the Christian religion is the best, or perhaps 
the only really 
peared, on the other hand, as 
peared, I see all possible doubt 
origin of Christianity 1s obscurity : 
facts are to be believed, it is simply 
on trust, because the religion of which they 
profess to be the origin is a good one. But 
its goodness is not proved by them; we find 
it out for ourselves by the help of good 
people, good books, etc., etc 
“Trust in God’s justice and love” 


good religion that has ip- 
to how it ap- 

rhe whole 
lost in 


if’ the 


he had 





The New Statesman and Nation, January 26, 1952 


said a few years earlier), “and belief in His 
commands as written on our conscience, stand 
unshaken, though Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John, or even St. Paul, were to fall. . . . Until 
I know, I will wait.” Waiting and languishing. 
but faintly trusting the larger hope: this was 
Clough’s essential predicament, and his poetry 
is at its best when he is expressing it. The ured 
waves of verse break vainly, but are suilled as 
“the main” (his final trust in the stream of 
tendency) “comes silent, flooding in” (it is a 
pity that the editors have felt bound, on manu- 
script authority, to replace ““ comes” by “ 
in this most significant line). A similar image 
is used, but far less effectively, in the lumbering 
hexameters of The Both: 
As at return of ude the 
Drawn by moon and sun from Lab: 
Greenland, 
Sets-in amain. . 
So in my soul of souls 


secret recesses 


came 
total weight of ocean, 
ador and 


through its cells and 


Four 


Comes back, swelling and spreading, the old 
democratic fervour (IX, 73) 
—and again, in more characteristic rhythm, in 

one of the Unfinished Poems (page 385 
While circling, chasing, unescaping, 
Ihe waters here these eddies tease, 
Unconscious, far its free course shaping, 
Vhe stream silent seeks the sea 
Clough was intelligent, open-eyed and sensi- 
tive, but he cannot be thought of as a great man 
or a ma For that reason one may doubt 
whether he is strong enough to bear the weight 
of critical apparatus which is piled upon him in 
the mass of 


great 


or pot 


whether variorum 
studied with much excitement 
anthology. together with 
tion of his 


would do him better justice 


this edition, ot 
readings will be 
or profit. A 

> complet 


udictous 

letters 

But 

our age exacts such scholarship 

have done all that could be 
Basit WILLEY 
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Poems 


By ROBERT GRAVES 


CRY FAUGH ! 


Caria and Philistia considered 
Only pre-marital adventures wise ; 
The bourgeois French argue contrariwise. 


Socrates and Plato burked the issue 
(Namely, how man-and-woman love should be 
With homosexual ideology. 


Apocalyptic Israelites, foretelling 
The imminent End, called only for a chaste 
Sodality : all dead below the waist. 


Curious, various, amoral, moral— 
Contess, what elegant square or lumpish hamiet 
Lives free from nymphological disquiet ? 


“Yet males and females of the lower species 

Contrive to climinate the sexual problem,” 

Scienusts ponder: “‘ Why not learn trom 
them ?’ 


Cry faugh! on science, ethics, metaphysics, 
On antonyms of sacred and protane— 
Come walk with me, love, in a golden rain 


Past toppling colonnades of glory, 
The moon alive on each upulted face : 
Proud remnants of a visionary race. 


THE STRAW 


Peace, the wild valley streaked with torrents, 

A hoopoe perched on the warm rock. Then 
why 

This tremor of the straw between my fingers ? 


What should I fear? Have I not testimony 
In her own hand, signed with her own name 
That my love fell as lightning on her heart ? 


These questions, bird, are not rhetorical. 
Watch how the straw twitches and leaps 
As though the earth quaked at a distance 


Requited love ; but better unrequited 
If this chance instrument gives warning 
Of cataclysmic anguish far away 


Were she at case, warmed by the thought of me’ 
Would not my hand stay steady as this rock ? 
Have I undone her by my vehemence ? 


WITH THE GIFT OF A RING 


If one of thy two loves be wroth 

And cry: “* Thou shalt not love us both 
lake one or ‘tother! ” ’o then choosy 
Him that can nothing thee refuse 
Only a rogue would tear a part, 
How small soever, from thy heart ; 
As Adam sought to plunder Eve’s 
(What tume they clad themselves 
Conjuring her to make an end 

Of dalliance with her cursed triend— 
Too late, now she had learned to teli 
Faise love trom true, and ill trom we) 


in leaves 


THE FOREBODING 


Looking by chance in at the open window 
I saw my own self seated in his chair 
With gaze abstracted, turrowed forehead 

Unkempt hair. 


I thought that I had suddenly come to die, 
That to a cold corpse this was my farewell, 

Unul the pen moved slowly on the paper 
And tears fell. 


He had written a name, yours, in printed letters 
One word on which bemusedly to pore 

No protest, no desire, your naked name, 
Nothing more 


Wouid it be to-morrow, would it be next year ? 
But the vision was not this much I 
knew ; 
And I turned angrily trom the open window 
Aghasi at you 


false, 


Why never a warning, either by speech or look, 
That the love you cruelly gave me could not 
last ? 
Already it was too late : 
The hook fast 


the bait swallowed, 
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ROBERT GRAVES, POET 
Poems and Satires, 1951. By Roper’ Gravis 
Cassel! 
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of precise ion ice 
allusion, exphcit of 
a poem; and Mr him 
foreword refers to the test, known to 
all poets often to their despair, the way a poem 
‘fades on the after a tew months. The 
longer one lives and the more poems accumulate 
the easier it is discard the doubtful ones.’ 
What makes Robert Graves so good a poet, likely 
to outlast so many others, is after all bis intuitive 
recogmiion of the magical essence of a poem, that 
has finally nothing to do with rhetoric, but that 
is the vital germinating principle without which 
no rhetoric of language or of symbol 
which Robert has worked 
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page 
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rhyme, a that neither te taught 
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fohn Crowe Ransom and other American poets, 
but the final outcome seems to have been to 
tablish him more firmly than ever in the English 
tradition whose long roots into the past 
proves, soll unbroken. At its best his 
iconography is not an eclectic recon 
struction but stems from those ancient stone and 
bronze age mythologies, that he has examined as 
1 scholar of Welsh and Classical mythology, but 
4 which h also inherited the living seed 
In this he is at the oppostte pole from such poets 
1s Auden, who belong essentially to the new 
world (which of course exists in England as well 
1 America) whose organic connection with the 

has been se Whether the rootless or 

the rooted will prove to have the greater survival 
value certainly 1 
certainty; but 


are, as 
hus poetry 
symboli 


! 
Has 


vered. 


0 one now living can say 
is Mr. Graves 
understand a 
ontemporaries 


with 
says, posterity can- 
poet better than his 
Fragmentary though in some 
ways his poetic output has been, here and now I 
lind myself more certain that Robert 
writes true poetry than T am about most poets 


now writing KATHLEEN RAINE 


not hope to 


Graves 


AFRICA AND HER PRODIGIES 


the Interior. By 

Hogarth. 12s. 6d. 

A double meaning is to be understood in the 
tule of this book. It is an account of a journey of 
research into a little-known part of Nyasaland 
the author climbed Mount Mlange and 
ilso got on to the Nyika plateau; it is also an 
uiempt to relate his experiences to a lucky 
quotation found in Sir Thomas Browne-—— there 
is Africa and all her prodigies in us. “If we 
could but make friends with our inner 2 
Mr. Van der Post says, “come to terms with 
own darkness, there would be no 
trom without The first journey is 
interesting there is an attractive 
mind about the easy 


Venture to 
pur Post. 
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second is a baffling mixture of the naive, the 
earnest and obscure. Mr. Van der Post is 2 South 
African, with half his roots in Europe; he has 
been an adventurous soldier and he is a bold 
traveller with a strong imaginative teeling for the 
landscape, the lovely animal life, the people of his 
country and their fate in a primitive land which ts 
voracious of human lite; but as an amateur mystic 
who has read his D. H. Lawrence and his Jung 
as I suppose) he is more piquant than clear. It 
has, of course, been very common tor men gifted 
in action, and especially explorers, to set out some 
mystique; in the older generation there have been 
cults of the sublime, of solitude, but the 
were usually ill-equipped when they came to 
describing their emotions, Mr. Van der Post 

really continuing this, but in a new and, one must 
say, a very peculiar key. He is very much con- 
cerned with the collective fate The greater our 
scli-consciousness, the more rauonal our civilisa 
tion (he notes, as many others , the 
our natures are divided more 
wicked we become. Since he has 
ot war in Japan and has fougiit in 
in Indonesis, he certainly 
ind rhetorical view of 


authors 


h ive done 
and the 
een a prisoner 
Abyssinia and 


more 


has not a complacent 
what the horrors of the 
modern world are like. He has had his taste of 
neurouc guilt. It is the application of this special 
knowledge to other experience that one is not very 
clear about, its diffusion into a general creed 

Phe must test this out for himself when 
he comes to the chain of small omens and 
thwarted intuitions that, in retrospect, seemed to 
lead to the tragic disaster on Mlange, the critical 
episode in this absorbing book. It is, at any rate, 
just to say that Mr. Van der Post’s 
ire the expression of sensibility 


reader 


speculations 
his allegory ma 
be dubious but it gives his people an extra thick 
what he looks tor in them the 
dream, the dominant passion. His training is that 
ot the born traveller whose first task is to read th 
mysterious faces of the strangers he is confronted 
with. As a plain traveller Mr. Van der Post 

responsive Vhe air journey from London to 
Khartoum is ‘vividly done His landings” ar 
marked by excellent comment I shall remember 
the Sahara storm and the picture of Kenya. ‘I 


people there 


Ness, inner 


seccmed to him to be living in it 
igitation, frenzy, rage and rebellion.” 
out their life was “unrelated to fact.” Like the 
peop! tf all colonial settlement 

history, the imbhabitant ul 
nostalgia: “ they 
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is well the life of the European 


I am glad to see that Mr. Van det pays a 
tribute to those poems and early ot Mi 
William Plomer’s which, years ago, must hav 
been the first literary fruit of such an insight 
the relationship with Africans 
The mysteriousness of Mlange 

unveiled, but here the author tound 
yily reconnoitring the cedar forests, the superb 
precipice alyptical ravines, the deceptive 
weathers of the mountains, but he was walking « 

the precipice edge of another man’s private dream 
A young English forester and his wile lived 1 
ind dreaded that the presence o 
Post meant the ruin ol the cedars 
solitude which had their 
private wounds, the beginning of exploitation. In 
tact, the couple were not living in a paradise, but 
in a place \.here wild nature could play out its 
own evil. Miscalculation, sudden rains, impenc 
trable cloud caught the little expedition. In an 
inexplicable moment, the forester made a false 
step in crossing a wild river and was swept over 
the falls; the rope held for a second or two, and 
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then he dropped to his death. 
no body could be recovered 
Mr. Van der Post has conveyed the inumate 
feeling of people in these wild places and, in con- 
sequence, the impression made by this disaster 1s 
very great. But since this book is not a novel, but 
concerns real peopie, one 1s a little haunted by the 
doubt to whether he has “truthfully” given us 
the story and has not really described his 
pecial sensibility to an intolerable per al 
Possibly wrong 
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point 
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politically, are he over 
They fee civilisation is an 
evil and has injured -amselves; and they have, 
it would seem, to find a means of keeping their 
eyes from their own evil. At one time they did 
» by speaking of the white man’s burden; but 
now sensibility appears to be their support and 
Mr. Van der Post's reflections suggest a new and 
teresting chay in the history of the Puritan 
conscience 


lords ot 


our 


Ihe journey to the Nyika plateau was a strenu 
ous ind the author vividly conveys the rich 

yuntry; those stretches of forest ten-mile 
fields of iris, the red and blue and gold of the 
wild and the enormous white delphin 
tums like stars on the darker slopes of the country 
Here the horns of the antc ope ind gazelle made 
their heraldic mark, before these creatures passed, 
as impalpable as the shadow upon water; and the 
travellers heard the hard drumming of 4s 
vhich instantaneously stopped a 
Mr. Van der Post 
ill this down with eagerness and feeling; 
is describing the drumming 
African te 
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bolow My Leader. By Louts Hacen, W? 

rent variation of Mr. Chu 
that anyone fighting the 
rnd 
sas much qualification and 


our friend has a claim to 

warning 

heme. We have since been told that 

was such a thing as “the Nazis,”’ 

gen shows most vividly, in a series of 
extraordinarily life- 


this 


well-written 
nudcdied sour from which 
ring Phe trouble 1 
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compo 


e mental | Ke-u 
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riainly capable ot 
; and without it, 
changes less 


ind military 


shitts changes, 
but 1 that ut 
swiltly in political 
uignments 
a dispassionate and 
Mr Hagen, anxious t 
are really like, and why 
is right in adopting 
ill, the wheels are 
‘time, there is no halting 
ind if to-day anyone w 
Soviets must be considered our ally 
have a claim on our loyalty, where shall 
we be to-morrow ? Back where we were, I suppose, 
but without a friend in the world, and deservedly 
80 Che tact that General Guderian dislikes 
Stalin as much as I do, or the next man, does not 
tite him to my trust, and there is nothing 
even a Daily Herald serial can do about that. 
Before we can decide that all Nazis have definitely 
withered and wilted under the hot breath fi 
the Kremlin, we must make sure that they 
there before they disappeared. 
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4 4 ellie 
and 


trontiers 


out 
should 
a deliberate 
coming full 
he madden- 


thes 


ing thing 
with 
ind 


ling to quarrel 
the 


om 
were 
really That is, 
nowadays, the real difficulty. 

But Mr. Hagen is not baffled by it. He tackles 
it with patience, pertinacity, understanding and 
endless good humour. The son of a Berlin 
banker, he came to this country as a youth and 
tought the war as a British soldier, an experience 
which yielded us two excellent earlier books, 
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Arnhem Lift and Indian Route. March. After 


the war, he returned «> Germany and sought 
out nine of his former fellow-countrymen whom 
he had known well, listened to théir stories down 
to the most minute and often grucsomely as 
well as hilariously absurd details, and recorded 
what he learned im a series of human case- 
histories. Among these eople, he find 
four out-and-out Nazis, three fellow-travelling 
1on-Nazis, and two anti-Nazis The stories 
ten quite unbelievably involved, tortuous, 
even monstrous, but about their authenticity 
there can be no doubt. Mr. Hagen has changed 
the names of his protagonists, but it happens 
that I been able to recognise i, if not 
two, among them whom I[ know as well as Mr 
igen, and I can vouch for the absolute truth 

li of his accounts, This does nor, tor 
luce the horrible thrill conveyed by 
Dr. Wertheim, the avid and corrupt 
ot Hildegard Trutz and her adventur 
Himmier’s human stud-farms. ‘These storic 
vuld be quite as good if Mr. Hagen had mad 
p. But the “ dullest’? among them i 
out doubt the life of the young int tual 
Werner Harz, the only one among the lot who 
“go straight’’ from beginning to 
end, whose case demonstrates that it 1 
although boring, to “sit out”? an epid 
like Nazism without becoming infected, without 
tellow-travelling even as far as the next cornet 
But he is one man in nine, and out of the remain- 
ing cight, four would have murdered him cold- 
bloodedly, two would have denounced him to 
the Gestapo, one would have turned a blind eye, 
and one might, at a pinch, have helped him. 
Sull, Mr. Hagen, who believes that his nine 
characters im flight from an author stand tor the 
vast majority of the German people, seems to 
think this a pretty good and en rat, 

and | wish I could disagree. 
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NEW NOVELS 


My Fellow Devils. By L. P 
Barrie. 12s. 6d. 
Canon James. By Nori 
& Hall. 10s. 6d. 
The Dam. By RicHarp Hunter 
i2s. 6d 
Head Against 

Secker t& 


HARTLEY. James 


BLAKISTON. Chapman 


f bk 


the Wall. By 
15s 


Hervé BAZin 


Warburg 
My Fellow Devils and C 
kind; so are The Dam 
Wall. They stand, like 
colliery distriet, cut off from one a 
woking sult This 
en going on for a long time 
the absence of novelists who are 
and uncloistered, writers with the 
ibility of Mr. Hartl 1KIS- 
ton on hand, and with the k ledge ot 
particular phases of life possessed by Mr. 
M. Bazin on the other. Knowledge ot 
variety of people live is one of the 
* assets a novelist can have 


y 
; Aan 
and H 
two pairs ol 


ead 
Louses 
‘ther 

ominous-1 idence 
has 


sul 
lt re 
both prote 


vent 


skull and sen 
the one 
unter 
how 
most 
ind in England, 
{ the rarest. Travel, believed to be the 
great giver of this knowledge, often provides an 
acceptable substitute rather than the thing itself 
there is almost always something faintly meretri 
cious about the contemporary English novelist’s 
use of “ the foreign ’’—one drop of rain too many 
in Raw, one dead pye-dog too many in 7h 
Fleart of Matter Orwell, who travelled 
heroically in class as well as in place, was pro 
foundly impressed by the diihiculty that his 
origin typical enough of English novelists as a 
group——imposed upon him in making real contacts 
Mr. Hartley is by no means a typical con 
temporary English novelist Por thing he 
has the quality of power. In fact, upon recon 
sidering his earlier novels in the light of his 
latest, I feel now that his power—his ability to 
surprise by his insight, to thrust and thrust 
again into his reader’s emotions, to create a clash 
ot personality—is perhaps the most notable ot 
his virtues. It is his power which justifies the 
high drama, almost the melodrama, of his plots, 
in which humiliation, crime, and death, are s« 
visible in the background, and in which scorn— 
a concomitant of drama rarely conveyed in the 
contemporary novel—is commonly felt and some- 
times expressed. Yet with all his power, all his 
authority, all his skill, Mr. Hartley has difficulty 
in making us accept the plot of My Fellow Dev 
as a coherent whole. Margaret Pennetather, a 
Justice of the Peace at the age of 28, throws over a 
suitable young barrister and marries a film star 
Bad enough ; but Colum McInnes is not only a 
film star ; he is a Roman Catholic. He is, it need 
hardly be said, a “bad Catholic ’’—* good 
Catholics ** in the contemporary English novel 
only allowed very srnall parts and are all 
priests anyway—and although kind, generous 
modest and faithful within ordinary limits, he is 
a bad lot Finally evil communications so fat 
corrupt good manners as to drag the wretched 
man into a practical joke that a jury might construe 
as robbery with violence 
Chis incident is one of a number of things I 
find hard to believe. Mr. Hartley does not write 
convincingly about people who would do anything 
so silly, sordid, and risky ; 
in low company 
atany rate 


i 
ine 


own 


one 


are 


he seems not at home 
this particular low company 
There are other reefs of improbability, 
of uncertainty, below the surface of 
ellow Dewils—tor instance, the 
Nick Burden, the young barrister It may be 
that a young barrister, nowadays, could jump to 
success after a successful appearance in a murder 
trial, but it is pust the kind of romantic common- 
place which 1s unacceptable in a seriou 
Th against My Fellow Devils is 

making, even if it is a tenuous case, because it 


sandban 


My ! 


ireer of 


case 


very largely, the case against the contemporary 
I-nglish novel, the case against the lack, not only 
ot knowledge, but of a lively curiosity about the 
mechanics of living. It would indeed be almost 
impossible to get a living portrait of both a 
barrister and a film star in the same novel to-day, 
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for lack of a novelist who knows how both of 
them really live. 

Now for the case for. My Fellow Devils reveals 
Mr. Hartley’s power operating at a higher level of 
drama than any book he has so far written. As 
in none of his earlier books reality is dis- 
played by lightning flashes. Mr. Hartley's moral 
preoccupation, the ordered weight of his attack, 
the solidity and the apparent ease of his work- 
manship, the movement, at once airy and tren- 
chant, of his style all 


My Fei dD: 


here 


these combine to make 
what 
seldom actfleved, a succe 
central tradition of the Englis 

Canon I} suggested, has muc 
common wit Vy ‘cllow Devil 
thor , 

nit od and theme v 

; . 


James 
This is 


ich en be 
judged as a whole. What it has in common is the 
moral preoccupation combined with a civilised 
ease, the mixture of feeling and urbanity, the sense 
of appreciating the amenities of the Rectory 
Zarden wine remaining awure ol the g@ravey ud 

the othe i hedge And en il 
4 Aly Fellow Devils is Roman, there is no 
emphasis that deeply divides it irom A Blaki- 
ston’s sturdy Anglicanism, although, as it happens, 
perhaps the best story in this collection deals with 
aclash, most beautulully rendered, between Roman 
faith and Puritan works. Lost Day is, in fact, an 
exceedingly fine short story, with pace, comedy, 
very unobtrusive contrivance, and a much greater 
weight of content than one would think at 
beginning that it could hold. Like Mr. Ha 
Mr. Blakiston is a most accomplished 
dealing more treely, in some of 
least, in strokes of the 
comedy 


on the ot r side of the 


the 
religion 


the 

tley, 
writer, 
these stories at 
primary colours of 
case of the Squire 
an irrehpious 
return to the faith of his fathers 
He is talking to the Vicar 


singe 

and irony, as in the 

who, recoiling from the blatancy of 
world, tinds his 

frustrated 

I'm sorry Barlow 

I can’t go on with it. 


I can’t do it It's no good, 
It would not be honest. You 
sec, it’s the Creed. I don’t believe a word ot it.” 

“Qh, that doesn’t matter,” Mr. Barlow was 
about to say, but checked himself 
Although The Dam is English, Head 
Avainst the Wall is French, they are both more 
Aimerican than European. They are both written 
by experts in a particular field. Mr. Hunter is an 
expert on China, and his novel is an acc sunt of 
goings-on in Central China before the Communist 
victory. An international relief association, 
predominantly American in its personnel, is 
operating in the area, and its biggest project is a 
dam which will benefit both Nationalist and 
Communist areas. Mr. Hunter’s story is a very 
competent and readable documentary, featuring 
the shadiness, the deliquescent corruption, and 
the broken-down obscure incompetence of the 
Nationalist regime, with on the other side glimpses 
of the Communists struggling with their Hima 
layan difficulties Telling in its moderation, 
seeking no great heights and pretending no revela 
tions, it is nevertheless a damaging as well as an 
interesting presentation otf against 
Nationali hina 
China for Mr. Hunter ; for M. Bazin, lunatic 
isylums. Head Against the Wall is a sad story, 
dispassionately told, in unstable vo > man 
with a bad heredity whose family get him put into 
ylum. He escapes, moves from escapades to 
from the comparative luxury of a 
the French 


id 


the case 


ahout 


rime, and 
private wing * 


Broadmoor 


equivalent of 

> ever really It is clear 

not as you and I are, for al- 
and behaviour may 

wa like his. his 


insane ? 

enough that he is 

thor 0 feeling 

i form a consis 

which differs from our pattern 

iny rate, has done a nice job in placing 
listance where he retains both symp 

interest J. D. Sx 
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